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Dulles: Moral force shapes history. (page 13) 

































HIS Lent-business,” said the man on the 

train, apropos of the season just past, “is 
really a pretty good thing. I cut out candy 
every year and I generally manage to lose 
about ten pounds.” The motivation revealed 
may strike us as dubious, but it is no more so 
than the reasons urged continually on Christian 
individuals, and on the Church as a whole, for 
the performance of good deeds and the adop- 
tion of right courses. “We must help the Euro- 
pean democracies, or Russia will gobble them 
up... . If we don’t feed the starving, our econ- 
omy will be in danger. . . . The only way to 
stave off a third war is to improve conditions 
overseas.” 

Maybe this is true. Maybe—indeed, most 
probably—all such arguments have a validity 
of their own. For the soldier, the economist, 
the pacifist, they must be final—unless the sol- 
dier or the economist or the pacifist happens to 
be a Christian. In this case, one hopes that he 
will ask himself whether moral choices ought 
to be made on non-moral grounds, or religious 
decisions guided by secular motives. 

For one thing, the secular motive stands so 
wide open to defeat. It is perfectly possible 
that someone may some day demonstrate the 
feasibility of an isolated American economy. It 
seems unlikely, however, but it remains possible. 
Before such proof, would our obligation cease? 
Or, if Russia should suddenly exhibit a lamb- 
like disposition, would our duty towards Europe 
vanish? It might, in our role as economists or 
military experts, but surely not as Christians. 
And however remote the cited possibilities may 
be, it remains a fact that there is danger for 
all of us in proposing to do even the right thing 
for the wrong reason. 

For, in a very real sense, the acceptance of 
secular compulsions by Christian people—in- 


© Not in the prudence of a course, nor in its pleasure, 
nor its profit but in its rightness lies our choice. 
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deed, the very priority of such motives in the 
minds of Christians—is a denial of the sover- 
eignty of Christ. We have our own reasons for 
doing what is right—not in the prudence of a 
course, or in its profit or its pleasure, but in its 
rightness. We have our standards for the heroic 
—not enlightenment or forehandedness, but 
virtue. We have our Point of Ultimate Refer- 
ence: and it is neither tradition nor novelty, 
but His voice who says, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Such is the principle. And though for a time 
the method of expressing it may be to seek the 
best course, the right motive is sure to produce 
right means, and the interim of indecision will 
be shortened by earnest prayer. 

It is true that the counsel of self-interest may 
occasionally side with a Christian’s duty, and 
we may welcome the collusion. But it behooves 
us to remember that of that duty, self-interest 
is never the ground. And it cannot be counted 
on for more than temporary allegiance. On 
rainy days one’s business may best be served 
by an appearance at church, but on a sunny day 
more customers are on the golf course. 


Facixc a probable shortage in their own ra- 
tions, the disciples became in one instance more 
than usually prudential. “This is a desert- 
place,” they said, casting anxious glances at 
manifest hunger. “The time is far passed. Send 
these people away that they may go into the 
country round about and into the villages, to 
buy themselves bread: for they have nothing to 
eat.” Jesus cut through their tangled thinking 
precisely as He will. cut through ours if we 
listen for His Word. He said: “Give ye them 
to eat.” There was no need for Him to add that 
a righteous course is its own warrant. 
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J. Leroy Dodds (“Crisis for Chris- 
ans in India,” page 14) was a missionary 
> India for eighteen years and has just 
ompleted his fourth trip there since leav- 
g in 1937. He is the Board of Foreign 
Missions’ executive for 

India, Iran, and Syria. 

It is fortunate for Dr. 

Dodds, since he has to 

visit such trouble 

spots, that he is pos- 

sessed of an equable 

4 nature. He travels 

% ‘ with equal imperturb- 
ability in an Indian 

nga or a trans-oceanic airplane. Being 
a somewhat scientific bent, he goes 
quipped with a slide rule, which he whips 
ut of his pocket whenever it becomes 
cessary to exchange dollars for rupees, 
pees for rials, or rials for Syrian pounds. 


The big red brick colonial dwelling in 
istoric Philadelphia that houses PresBy- 
BRIAN LiFe becames a little ghostly when 
he sun goes down. One such night we were 
orking late, getting copy ready to send 
f to Chicago to meet a deadline. When 
e left the darkened office and started 
lownstairs, we were -glad to see a light 
ning below. Business Manager Jack 
ill was working late again, as is more 
early the rule than the exception. 
Jack (he was christened Jack) has to 
ork long hours to keep up with the vol- 
me of incoming subscriptions, which are 
piling in at the rate of several hundred a 
May. Jack has to work with ledgers and 


adding machines that cannot be toted 
around and therefore must do his “home- 
Work” at the office. Little wonder that he 
Keeps on his desk a picture of his small 
daughter and smaller son to help him re- 
member what they look like. 

For some months Jack has had a crew 
of ten or more working at verifying ad- 
dresses and sending out invoices. This 
Mammoth job is coming along nicely, ex- 
tept for the receipt of letters like those 

tglecting to list surnames: “Cancel the 
Subscription in Henry’s name and have it 

mt to Aunt Sue.” Jack, with customary 
tntucky calm, reads such letters philo- 
Mphically, aware that the complicated 
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processes of setting up mailing lists are 
hard to understand. Just how hard was 
brought forcefully home by an incident 
that occurred not long ago in the busi- 
ness office. It concerned the Promotion 
Manager for the magazine, the Rev- 
erend Robert H. Heinze, who left a 
pastorate in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, to 
carry his enthusiasm for PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire to churches throughout the U.S.A. 
While still at Harris- 
burg, he sent in a long 
list of subscriptions. 
The other day he re- 
ceived, via Harrisburg, 
a bill for all forty-odd 
of them — marked 
“Balance due from 
R. H. Heinze.” 

“But I meant each 
person to be billed for his own,” he ex- 
claimed. Mr. Heinze is still wondering 
how to write an explanation to himself. 











A former forest supervisor in Kentucky, 
Jack Carvill served as graduate business 
manager of the student publishing com- 
pany at Northwestern while he was taking 
graduate work in the journalism school. 
This was after he received a medical dis- 
charge from the Army. He belongs to the 
Presbyterian Church in Lansdowne, Penn- 
sylvania, where he lives and hopes again to 
spend his evenings. Mr. Heinze is a gradu- 
ate of Lafayette College and Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 


The Next Issue 


Alfred E. Driscoll, trackmaking young 
governor of New Jersey, will be the Pres- 
byterian Personality, presented by Carl L. 
Biemiller. The new invasion, a blitzkrieg 
of despair now leveling Europe, will be de- 
scribed by Dr. Charles T. Leber, Secretary 
for Work in Europe of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Staff. 
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UMT 


« Your new magazine is very fine and 
most interesting, but in the first two issues 
I have noticed unfavourable reports on 
Universal Military Training. 

As a veteran of World War II, a Presby- 
terian, and a member of The American 
Legion, I cannot fathom how the people of 
our church, especially those who gave so 
much during the past conflict, can relax in 
such utter complacency and work to defeat 
measures for our national security. 

I say let’s not hide our eyes. Certainly 
we want peace—but what’s to become of 
our church, other churches, our great Na- 
tion, if we permit the very gates which 
shield us from aggressor nations to crum- 
ble while we sit back with eyes closed and 
hands folded piously? 

I say we must supplement our prayer 
life and peaceful aims. We must arm our- 
selves and prepare now, with UMT, before 


it is too late. —Vircit S. SMITH 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


News Scope 
« ...I should like to see an expansion of 
the News Department. Why not include 
more analysis of the events of the national 
and international scene, developed from a 
viewpoint of a Christian in Washington, 
London, Paris, Moscow, United Nations 
Headquarters, etc., wherever this is still 
possible. This news should be reported 
and analyzed without bias of nationality or 
political ideology. Let’s have news of what 
Christians are doing to promote a Chris- 
tian world. Let’s have a summary of im- 
portant legislative bills to come before our 
national legislature that we as citizens can 
exercise our responsibilities. Let this maga- 
zine be a guide and inspiration for Chris- 
tians everywhere! . . .—Wittarp Jacquot 
Greeley, Colo. 


« Many of us hope that you will begin to 
get denominational news into the columns 


soon. ... —Rev. W. L. Darsy 
Washington, D. C. 


« ... we need a little more that touches 
the level of the ordinary church life. Can 
you not tell us more of significant happen- 
ings and particularly venturesome pioneer- 
ing by particular churches and pastors? 
Your paper should not be an ordinary news 
sheet with routine reports of anniversaries 
and such matters. Perhaps a section headed 
“Distinguished Service Awards to Church- 
es” might be instituted, where there could 
be written up particularly significant ex- 
periments and unusual contributions made 
by local churches. They might help others. 
—Tueopore F. Savace, D.D. 


Exec. Sec. and Stated Clerk, 
Presbytery of New York, N.Y. 


For the benefit of readers who would 
like to know “the score” on what Prespy. 
TERIAN LiFe has done and hopes to do in 
its news columns, we have assembled the 


following facts: Of the 133 stories tha 
have appeared in our news pages up to and 
including the March 27 issue, 49% con. 
cern the Presbyterian denomination only, 
Of the remaining world news stories, 45% 
specifically mention Presbyterians and a. 
tivities in which they are participating. 
This makes a total of 72% concerning 
Presbyterians in all or in part. 

So far we have had on-the-spot reports 
from Washington, eee 2 Germany, and 
Italy. Approximately 14% of the totd 
number of news stories have dealt with 
“ordinary church life” in the United 
States. We hope to print a great deal more 
first-hand news, but to do so we need the 
help of more correspondents ——Tue Ep. 
TORS. 


Non-Segregation 

« Recently the writer’s wife who is a 
member of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. of this city, subscribed to Pressy- 
TERIAN LIFE. 

When you write as on page 8 of you 
March 13 issue: “The Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. reaffirmed its General As 
sembly declaration for a non-segregated 
Church and a non-segregated society,” it 
is shocking that this group revealed such 
stupid ignorance on the subject of segre- 
gation. 

Will you kindly cancel the subscription 
for Mrs. R. J. Burrow. I do not permit 
this type of literature in our home. Pres 
BYTERIAN LiFe also has the earmarks of 


Communism. —R. J. Burrow 
Milan, Tenn. 









As evidence of the fact that some South 
erners are trying an intelligent approach 
to the Negro problem, readers are referréd 
to News, pages 10 and 11. 

The statement Mr. Burrow found sfVillia 
“shocking” is part of a declaration in thifimat, | 
Minutes of the General Assembly, 1946Mparishi 
For purposes of clarification we are tfhmbe: 
printing the entire declaration found New | 
pages 211-212. New |] 

“Whereas this General Assembly recog ide | 
nizes that in the light of this action by thgy of 
Federal Council of Churches of which if Past 
is a constituent member and in the lighfftesby 





[ 





















of its witness in‘ field of human relationfillissio 
ships that is of both local and worldwidg@laine, 
significance, it is called upon to re-exami pa 
and to declare its position; therefore, in's- 


“(1) Be it resolved that this Genempildier: 
Assembly concurring in the action of da: 
Federal Council of the Churches of Chrig brin 

(Continued on page yma fa 
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PRESBYTERIAN PERSONALITY 


Bill Burger covers the 
forest front as pastor to 
lumberjacks who lead 
a hard and lonely life. 


Little 


OOKING LIKE a half-size model of a 

logging man himself, the Reverend 
Wiliam James Burger travels by car, 
hat, train, team, and foot to call on his 


Mrishioners. Minister to 30,000 men in 


hmber camps spread across northern 


New England from Lake Champlain to 


New Brunswick, Bill Burger learned to 


mide logs with a pike pole as part of his 


b of guiding men with religion. 
Pastor Burger was sent in 1944 by the 
tsbyterian, U.S.A., Board of National 


ine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 
is parish resembles a vast military no- 
an’s-land; the men of his flock are like 
diers long afield in the rugged bareness 
i danger in their daily lives. His work 
bringing religion to men with no nor- 
family life is not unlike the work of 
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Wherever the loggers camp, deep in the forests of northern New England, you 
will find Bill Burger (center) who is giving full-time service to these men. 


an with a Big Job 


a wartime chaplain, and Burger, no less 
than “Holy Joe,” must live and work with 
his men and share their hard lives. Like 
a chaplain at the front, he must be pre- 
pared for sudden disaster; the great fires 
of last October destroyed much of his 
parish. One of loggingland’s few full- 
time ministers* Mr. Burger was only 
thirty years old when he accepted the call 
to the forest. But he had six years of min- 
istry behind him. The son of a butcher in 
Trenton, New Jersey, he had graduated 
from Wooster College and Yale Divinity 
School, then held conventional churches in 
Graniteville, Vermont, and in Haverhill, 

*The Reverend Frank Reed of Old Forge, 
New York, holds services in the lumbering 
camps of the Adirondacks as a Presbyterian 
national missionary. National Missionary Rich- 
ard Ferrell of Spokane, Washington, visits lum- 
bering camps in the Northwest. 


Massachusetts. But in the forest, living 
with men who have been rough and lead- 
erless, bringing as he puts it, “a bit of 
sense to what is often a senseless life,” 
Pastor Burger believes he has found his 
real work. 

A report from the United States Forest 
Service states that the American loggers 
“have been characterized as hairy-chested 
hard guys who endure spartan lives in the 
woods all winter, but in spring really go 
to town, where their earnings are quickly 
squandered in unrestrained carousing. The 
fact is that logging has been hard, dan- 
gerous, lonely work offering poor pay and 
little opportunity for advancement. . . . 
Living conditions in many camps were 
primitive, and opportunities to enjoy a 


normal family life non-existent. . . . Learn- 
ing was acquired the hard way—low pro- 
3 




















duction, slim wages, and frequent acci- 
dents. The weak and dull dropped out or 
became camp flunkies, the alert picked up 
the tricks and became highly skilled... . 
Only the outsider sees romance in this.” 
During the past few years some improve- 
ments in living conditions have been made, 
owing to the increased demand for lumber 
products and the shortage of skilled work- 
men. But, on the whole—save for experi- 
mentation with mechanical equipment and 
the assigning of two men to a bed—the 
life of the shantyman of the Northeast 
has changed little during the past fifty 
years. 

A lumber camp usually consists of a 
group of jerrybuilt shacks of rough wood, 
covered with tar paper or old canvas— 
never painted, never finished. In one of 
these shanties, the “bar-room,” the men 
sleep and live when not at work. It is 
generally a room lined with double-decked 
bunks on both sides, two men sleeping 
“downstairs,” and two “upstairs.” The 
bedding is changed once every time a new 
camp is built, every three or four years 
on an average. In front of the bunks are 
rough benches, and nearby is always a tin 
can brought from the kitchen—the can at 
which tobacco juice is aimed. Between the 
rows of bunks are a couple of old oil 
drums converted into stoves and a large 
pile of cordwood to keep the camp warm 
when the thermometer hits 40° below zero. 
Overhead the room is strung with wires 








on which gloves, socks and shirts dry 
after a day in the woods. In one corner 
of the shack is a rude wooden sink in 
which the men bathe, using water heated 
in pails on the makeshift stoves. In this 
kind of bunkhouse the ministry of the 
forest preacher is carried on. 

Until recently, Mr. Burger’s services 
were conducted entirely through the 
spoken word. His equipment consisted of 
a small silver cross and a pair of candles. 
Many of his parishioners understood lit- 
tle English, and this was a serious handi- 
cap to his effectiveness. 


Modern techniques used 


Now, thanks to the Restoration Fund 
and the Board of National Missions, he 
builds his services with the help of a 
motion-picture projector and _ religious 
films. Wherever and however he goes 
through the forest, he carries this equip- 
ment and his own portable generator to 
power it. 

After supper, when dishes are washed 
and horses fed and watered, the men 
gather in the bunkhouse or, in the summer- 
time, out under the stars. On the screen 
a hymn is played, and all are encouraged 
to sing. Then Pastor Burger shows a 
Biblical film, a story of inspiration and 
instruction from the Scriptures. He then 
proceeds to preach a simple sermon, based 
on the story they have witnessed on the 
screen, attempting to apply it to their 
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His car loaded with equipment, Burger takes books 
and cheer to old and new friends in lumber camps. 








Burger talks with lumberjack who lives in a buah 
house under conditions little changed in 50 yeats. 





own problems and their life together jy 
the woods. Then there is a prayer and, 
closing hymn. 

Mr. Burger feels that this program a. 
complishes far more than he could hy 
preaching alone, especially with men why 
have either no knowledge at all of th 
Scriptures, or no church attendance t 
their credit. Following one such service 
held in the Errol Dam Wangin, he over. 
heard an old lumberman say to his neigh. 
bor, “This is the nearest I have been tp 
church in fifty years.” 

After his services Pastor Burger enjoys 
an experience “many ministers long for 
but never get.” His congregation, instead 
of rushing home to see whether the roast 
is burning, sit down and talk things over, 
As they finish off a pie the cook has con. 
tributed, many questions come—questions 
that show a real seeking for a deeper w. 
derstanding of the Word and its meaning 
for men. 

Bill Burger travels regularly from 7% 
to 1,000 miles a week in his ministry 
Wherever lumberjacks can go, he follows 
Among his vivid memories of adventure 
in reaching his camps is one of his jouw- 
neys on foot. It was the first time he had 
visited the Waterville Valley of White 
Mountain National Forest, and he stopped 
overnight in the old Osceola Brook Camp. 
There he met Leonard Thibedeault, “walk. 
ing boss” for the Waterville Operation, 
(Continued on page 24) 
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The “Supreme Hour”’ 
In Italy 


In two weeks the world will know more 
accurately the way in which it is moving. 
In two weeks the Italian elections will 
be over. If the Italian Communists and 
their Left-Wing Socialist friends succeed 
in capturing 40 per cent of the vote, most 
observers believe the end of the four- 
month-old Italian Republic will be a mat- 
ter of time. 

If Italian Premier Alcide de Gasperi’s 
Christian Democratic party wins the elec- 
tion and prevents the Communist Popular 
Front party from getting cabinet posts 
(which it can get with 40 per cent of the 
vote), the Republic, and quite possibly 
world peace, may be salvaged from to- 
day’s international wreckage. 

Premier de Gasperi spoke to the 
entire globe when he said: “Czechoslo- 
vakia confirms our danger. This is our 
supreme hour. We must win this time or 
we will never vote in Italy again.” The 
Western nations, awake as never before to 
the spread of totalitarianism, rushed to 
aid Italy. The Soviet Union, aware of the 
awakening, poured propaganda and lit- 
erally billions of Jire into election prepara- 
tions. 

At this late date, the outlook for the 
West was none too good even though 
“Doxa,” Italian public opinion institute, 





said that their pre-election poll indicated 
a victory for de Gasperi’s Christian Dem- 
ocratic forces. (““Doxa” figured the Chris- 
tian Democrats will get 36.2 per cent of 
the vote, the Communist Socialist coali- 
tion, 20.2). 

The outlook was not good because: 
(1) the Communists have the largest po- 
litical party in Italy. (2) They have 
strong leadership from the top to the 
bottom of their organization. (3) They 
are allied with the large Left-Wing So- 
cialist party, led by Pietro Nenni. (4) 
They have practically unlimited “cam- 
paign funds,” some of which come from 
the late Benito Mussolini’s private for- 
tune. (5) They have covered Italy 
thoroughly with their workers and they 
are prepared to get their voters to the 


polls. (6) They have carefully avoided 
any clashes with the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


Today, Italy’s Communist Party is the 
largest in the world (some 2,500,000 mem- 
bers) in proportion to Italy’s voting pop- 
ulation. Its head is fifty-five-year-old 
Palmiro Togliatti, a shrewd, long-time 
Communist and personal friend of Stalin. 
His chief lieutenant is Luigi Longo, head 
of the 72,000-man secret Communist army. 
In the last Italian elections (held in 1946) 
the Communists polled some 20 per cent 
of the vote. Today they are stronger than 
they were two years ago. In addition they 





) yeats § Italian demonstrators (note Red flag at right): They needed 40 per cent. 
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have swallowed up the Left-Wing Social- 
ists, adding thousands of new voters to 
their ranks. The chief appeal of the Com- 
munists is in their materialistic approach. 
They tell workers that wages and living 
conditions will be magnificent under Com- 
munist government. They tell farmers 
that Italian land will be redistributed 
under Communist rule. 

But they have to stop somewhere. In 
their avoidance of open opposition to 
Christianity, the Communists have left 
the way open to their defeat. 

The Roman Catholic Church, to 
which most of Italy’s 45,000,000 people 
belong has made its position unmistakably 
clear. In February Alfredo Ildefonso Car- 
dinal Schuster, Archbishop of Communist- 
dominated Milan, let the first specific shot 
fly. He released a pastoral letter which 
banned Catholic Communists from absolu- 
tion of sins. His stand was later approved 
by Pope Pius XII. The Milan Cardinal 
told his priests not to pardon in confes- 
sion any church member who was a Com- 
munist or who was thinking of voting 
Communist in the April 18 elections. 

Early last month, one of the Vati- 
can’s most important organizations, the 
Sacred Consistorial Congregation, pub- 
lished a decree warning Roman Catholics 
to vote only for those candidates who 
“defend the rights of religion and the 
Church.” 











de Gasperi: He wanted to vote again. 
5 














Then Pope Pius spoke, throwing his 
weight behind Premier de Gasperi’s Chris- 
tian Democratic party. The Pope said, 
“Anyone who abstains from this [voting], 
especially because of indolence or coward- 
ice, commits . . . a grave sin, a mortal 
offense.” He also told Italy’s Catholics 
that they have an obligation to vote only 
for candidates who guarantee the rights 
of religion “according to the law of God 
and Christian doctrine.” 

Another person aiding Christianity’s 
cause in Italy was Father Riccardo Lom- 
bardi, Jesuit priest who was carrying the 
fight to the people. Father Lombardi has 
drawn tremendous crowds to hear him de- 
nounce Communism, even in so-called Red 
“strongholds” like Milan. 

If these forthright appeals by the Ro- 
man Catholic Church have the desired ef- 
fect, Italy will have a chance to repudiate 
Communism. The Christian Democratic 
party has an enrolled membership of some 
1,500,000 (one million less than the Com- 
munists) but if the party gets the full 
support of the Italian Catholic Action 
group, its numbers will swell to almost six 
millions. 

The Christian Democrats have also 
had outside help from the West. Although 
this help will not actually get the anti- 
Communist voters to the polls, it has 
shown the Italian nation that the West 
means business. Last month the United 
States transferred twenty-nine merchant 
ships to Italy. The U.S. also warned the 
Italians that they will not get American 
Marshall Plan aid if they go Communist. 
The French signed a trade and customs 
pact with the Italians in Turin while 
crowds cheered. Great Britain, France, 
and the United States called for the return 
of the “Free City” of Trieste to the 
Italians and renounced the swap of Trieste 
for strategically important Gorizia which 
the Yugoslav Communists proposed. Great 
Britain scheduled an appeal for Italian 
admittance into the United Nations. 

But perhaps more important was 
the deluge of letters from people of Italian 
origin in other lands. In the United States, 
Americans of Italian descent in many 
cities and towns including Boston, Mil- 
waukee, Norwalk (Connecticut), and Wor- 
cester (Massachusetts) were doing their 
part to keep Italy free. 


The Struggle Spreads 

But all the trouble wasn’t in Italy. In 
Poland, the breach between the Commu- 
nists and the Roman Catholic Church 
widened more every day. Unlike Italy, 
there was open and expressed hostility be- 
tween the ruling political and spiritual 
forces in the country. The Associated 
Press labeled it “an undeclared war with 


no sign of compromise in sight.” 

In Hungary the situation was much the 
same. Scathing attacks on Joseph Cardinal 
Mindszenthy, Hungary’s Roman Catholic 
Church head, by Communist Deputy 
Prime Minister Matyas Rakosi have given 
rise to fears that an intensive campaign 
against the Roman Church may be in 
prospect. 

Last month, Protestant Scandinavia 
renounced its traditional neutrality and 
lined up with Western Europe. The pre- 
miers of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark 
met in Stockholm and together denounced 
Communism and dictatorship. 

Premier Tage Erlander of Sweden, the 
only Scandinavian country which managed 
to stay neutral through both world wars, 
said: “But the happenings in Czechoslo- 
vakia were but a touchstone also for 
Sweden’s Communist party. They ac- 
cepted what happened. They threw away 
the mask. No one can doubt any longer 
where Communism stands.” 

Even the missionaries’ continent, 
Africa, was included in the stepped-up 
fight against the forces of anti-religion. 
The formation of the Western European 
alliance last month revived talk of a 
scheme to combine the vast Belgian, Brit- 
ish, and French colonial empires into a 
mammoth new “arsenal of democracy.” 


Supreme Court Decision; 


What Does it Mean? 


Confessed atheist Mrs. Vashti McCol- 
lum was very happy (see photo) about 
the Supreme Court decision upholding her 
contention that religious instruction in the 
nation’s public schools was unconstitu- 
tional. 

She said, “The Supreme Court has, by 
this decision, safeguarded our public school 
system from sectarian domination. There 
are and will be still more attacks made 





upon the secular nature of our schook 
and eternal vigilance is necessary to gj 
that we maintain the schools which ap 
our heritage.” 

Today, however, one month after th 
8-to-1 decision by the Supreme Court, 
seems fairly evident that Mrs. McColl 
had only the first laugh. The lone dy. 
senter, Associate Justice Stanley S. Reed 
who said in part of his opinion, “I find} 
difficult to extract from the opinions [oj 
the majority] any conclusion as to what 
it is in the Champaign plan that is unegp. 
stitutional,” looked as though he migh 
have the last. 

Although there were a few excep. 
tions, most of the nation’s weekday fej. 
gious education classes were still going on, 
regardless of the Supreme Court’s stand. hh 
addition, the decision raised a host of ney 
questions, some of which bordered on th 
ridiculous. Philadelphia’s Evening Bulk. 
tin stated the case for many newspaper 
and individuals when it editorialized about 
Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jack. 
son, who agreed with the majority dec- 
sion but said it was too sweeping. The 
Bulletin said: [Justice Jackson] “. . 
fears confusion and a multitude of suit 
difficult to decide. If he is right it may 
prove that this decision, sweeping as it 
appears to be, may raise more problems 
than it settles.” 

In Champaign, Illinois, the religious 
education classes which brought on Mr 
McCollum’s suit ended March 24. One of 
the Champaign school board members, E. 
A, Colbert, wondered if it “still was al 
right” for students to sing Christma 
carols in school. Seattle, Washington, dis- 
continued its weekday religious education 
program, but the project had been purely 
experimental. The program in St. Lous. 
covering some 22,000 public school pupik, 
appeared ended because of the opinion oi 
the Board of Education’s attorney. 































Supreme Court: In the recent Champaign decision they would probably * 


more remembered for what they didn’t say than for what they did s@j. 
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Associate Justice Reed 


But in most states and in large cities 
like Chicago, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, the programs went on. In Indiana, 
Minnesota, North Carolina, Ohio, and 
Rhode Island, some 150,000 school chil- 
dren still received religious education dur- 
ing the week. Public school Bible classes 
in Texas and Georgia went on as always. 

The reason for this seeming contra- 
diction of facts was this: the Supreme 
Court had not decided that “released 
time” education (religious education given 
during school time but not in the public 
schools) was unconstitutional. In fact, 
Justice Felix Frankfurter stated in his 
majority opinion, “The Court in this de- 
cision was not ruling generally on all pro- 
grams involving released time for religious 
instruction.” Most all of the weekday re- 
ligious education programs still going were 
in the “released time” category. 

This was the big problem. It will prob- 
ably take many more months of law suits 
plus another Supreme Court decision to 
settle it once for all. Late last month the 
first law suit challenging released time 
education was filed in Easton, Pennsyl- 
Vania. Another was threatened in Chicago. 

And this question was not the only 
Source of confusion. A national education 
cOmmittee turned the Supreme Court’s 
feasoning inside out and demanded that 
all atheistic and “anti-Christian teaching” 
in public schools should be outlawed. Dr. 
Gould Wickey, head of the United Lu- 
theran Church’s Board of Education, 
echoed the charge and said that type of 
instruction should be “just as unconstitu- 
tional” as religious instruction. 

The Record, official Catholic newspaper 
of the Louisville (Kentucky) archdiocese, 
declared that the Army and Navy chap- 
lains corps were unconstitutional. The 
paper said, “If it can be stated flatly that 
to use tax-supported public-school build- 
ings for the dissemination of religious 
doctrines is unconstitutional, how can it 
be constitutional to use tax money to erect 
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Mrs. Vashti McCollum 


chapel buildings destined exclusively for 
religious services?” 

Dr. Duke K. McCall, Southern Baptist 
executive secretary, declared in an At- 
lanta radio address: “Before long some 
atheist will probably file suit to have the 
recognition of God expurgated from the 
Declaration of Independence, Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address, and the inscriptions 
on the coins of our land.” 


Quiet Reigns on 
The Western Front 


A century ago Columbia, California, 
was the scene of riotous brawling by men 
with irresponsible trigger fingers and a 
lust for gold. Today, Columbia is working 
to restore the little Presbyterian church 
which brought a message of common sense 
and order to the lawless Forty-niners. 

The new postage stamp commemorating 
the California Gold Centennial has _re- 
minded the nation at large of the Gold 
Rush, and the California legislature has 
set aside the old mining town of Columbia 
as a state park. The many thousands of 
tourists who are expected to visit the town 
as a historic shrine will see only two 
churches: St. Ann’s Roman Catholic, and 
the First Presbyterian Church of Colum- 
bia. The former has already been rebuilt, 
and the latter is being restored by citizens 
of Columbia, with help from the Pres- 
bytery of San Joaquin and the Synod of 
California. 

A hint of the bedlam the church con- 
fronted when it went to work in 1854 can 
be caught from an article written by a 
Presbyterian missionary of the time: 
“There are two theaters, two large ‘fan- 
dangoes’ or Spanish dance houses, six pub- 
lic gambling saloons, and ten public houses 
of ill-fame—some of them tastefully fitted 
up with gilded signs and wide open doors. 
... There are forty places where rum is 
retailed by the glass, and of all the stores, 
only one . . . is shut on the Sabbath.” 


The “Lord’s Acre” 
Project Pays Off 


Over a year ago, Bob Britt Hauserman, 
pastor of the Byron (New York) Presby- 
terian Church, met with his congregation 
to discuss the painting of the church. It 
was badly in need of a couple of coats. 
Today the church in the little upper New 
York township still hasn’t been painted. 
Instead, the Presbyterian congregation 
and neighbors of all faiths have raised 
more than $7,500 for European relief. 
The estimated cost of the paint job was 
$500. 

This project for European relief 
started when the Byron Presbyterians de- 
cided that “painting the church seems un- 
important when the world is in such a 
mess.” They shelved the paint job and 
started to plant one acre of ground in 
peas and corn for overseas shipment. They 
called the plot “The Lord’s Acre.” 

That was just the beginning. When 
word of “The Lord’s Acre” spread around, 
it grew from one to sixteen acres. Other 
Protestants joined in. Congregations from 
St. Michael’s Roman Catholic Church, 
just outside Byron, and from Beth-El 
Temple in nearby Batavia cooperated in 
the project. 

Last fall the crops were harvested and 
sold. In October a “Lord’s Acre” auction 
was held with all items donated. Individ- 
ual contributions poured in, including a 
large one from an avowed atheist, who 
said, “This is the first time that I have 
seen a real Christian act in our un-Chris- 
tion world.” Mr. Hauserman said every- 
one in the town helped in one way or 
another. 

“There was a double-barreled aspect,” 
Bob Hauserman said, “and the money 
turned out to be the least important. Peo- 
ple of different religions and different 
races banded together as never before. 
And other communities have been stimu- 
lated to try similar campaigns.” 

Last month the $7,500 was divided 
equally among Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish aid agencies. Most of the money 
will go to help displaced persons. There 
was $116 left over, but Mr. Hauserman 
said that would be the basis for a con- 
tinuing Lord’s Acre project. 

But when will the Byron Presbyterian 
Church be painted? Mr. Hauserman says, 
“T don’t know.” 


To Honor the Dead: 
To Serve the Living 


Some churches erect plaques to com- 
memorate the servicemen in their con- 
gregations who died in World War II 
Members of Gaston Presbyterian Church 
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LETTER FROM WASHINGTON 





U. M. T. --It’s Still Doubtful 


HE ULTIMATE RESULT of the fight 

over Universal Military Training 
hasn’t changed, in essence, although 
there have been some newsworthy de- 
velopments which deserve close obser- 
vation. 

President Harry S. Truman, it is 
true, has made the strongest possible 
kind of plea for such training. But he 
had made such pleas three other times 
before. He has backed up his latest 
plea with “emergency” talk that gives 
a hint that war is possible, but leaves 
most Republicans skeptical. Many Re- 
publicans don’t believe there will be a 
war with Russia soon, and most of 
them are convinced that a new Presi- 
dent will be able to explore alternatives 
that may ease many present interna- 
tional tensions. 

If you want the tip-off as to whether 
U.M.T. is going to be enacted, take a 
glance at the discharge petition in the 
House of Representatives to get the 
U.M.T. bill away from the Rules Com- 
mittee. This petition has less than fifty 
signatures, although it must have more 
than 200 for the issue to be brought out 
of the Rules Committee onto the floor 
for debate. Concededly, the bill would 
pass if brought to the floor, but it prob- 
ably isn’t going to be brought up at all. 

What is going to happen was 
foreseen even before this session of 
Congress met, barring always, of 
course, the beginning of a shooting war. 
It is that Congress will pass virtually 
every appropriation the President and 
the armed forces request, plus every 
other measure demanded for national 
defense, except U.M.T. . . . Of course, 
the outcome of the Italian elections 
next week may change the whole pic- 
ture. If Italy goes Communist, Selec- 
tive Service will probably be reestab- 
lished. 

U.M.T. is dynamite to many Con- 
gressmen in “close” districts, and they 
have been winning their private battle 
to stave off going on record on this con- 


troversial issue. The nearer they get 
to election—and the more letters they 
get from thoughtful voters opposing 
U.M.T.—the more determined they be- 
come. 

Those in close touch with Congress 
say there really are fewer reasons for 
believing Congress will enact U.M.T. 
now than there were three months ago. 
Many Congressmen, formerly in favor 
of U.M.T. have changed their minds 
about its efficacy to prepare this coun- 
try against attack. The emphasis in 
Congressional thinking has changed 
from manpower for defense to scientific 
and technological training for defense. 


The eight-to-one decision of the 
Supreme Court of March 8 on the hold- 
ing of voluntary religious programs in 
a public school in Champaign, Illinois, 
is having repercussions far beyond the 
simple issue involved in the particular 
case. Constitutional lawyers here say 
that the ruling means other important 
changes in Church-State relationships. 

The ruling is interpreted as meaning 
that parochial schools definitely are 
barred from obtaining State aid. Fed- 
eral aid, voted for education by Con- 
gress, cannot go to Catholic or other 
private schools in which there is any 
religious activity, although religion may 
be taught as a course in the schools. 
Bible reading, on the other hand, if 
given without comment, probably has 
not been affected, although religious 
talks, even stories of Bible incidents, 
are banned during regular school hours 
unless part of a course. 

Press comment on this latest Church- 
State decision of the Supreme Court 
has been far greater, at least in Wash- 
ington, than it was on the controversial 
New Jersey school bus case of a year 
ago, when a more evenly-divided high 
court ruled that it was legal for tax 
money to be used to pay the transpor- 
tation of students to attend a private, 
or parochial school. 

—Larston D. FARRAR 
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in Philadelphia, however, believe memog. 
als should serve the living. The congreg. 
tion of this church is honoring the memoy 
of four servicemen, all former memben, 
by the contribution of $27,254 towan 
Restoration Fund projects in the plage 
where the young men were killed. 


Howard W. Oursler, pastor of th 
Gaston church, says the response to the 
memorial fund was the “most remarkable 
I’ve ever witnessed.” The original quok 









for the Gaston Restoration Fund was only 
$16,029. It was oversubscribed by 70 per 
cent. 

In Alaska, where Sgt. Norman R 
Schuler, a radioman in the Air Transpon 
Command, was killed, a recreational “youth 
room” is being established in the Fini 
Presbyterian Church at Anchorage. 

In the Philippine Islands, where It 
Robert D. Downes went down with a Jap 
anese prison ship, Gaston Presbyterian 
Church paid for the rebuilding of the s¢- 
ence building at Silliman University 
Dumaguete, which was severely damaged 
during the war. 


In Holland, where Lt. Frederick Wag. 
ner met his death, a temporary barracks 
church has been provided for the Sud 
Vreevijk Church in Rotterdam which was 
bombed and gutted by fire. 

In memory of Pvt. Charles W. King, 
who was killed in Europe, Gaston Presby- 
terian Church established three-year schdl- 
arships for three European theological 
students. 

Now the congregation of Gaston Pres- 
byterian Church is contemplating another 
living memorial in honor of all who served 
in the country’s Armed Forces. 


Crammed Cookie Jar 


Westminster Presbyterian Church in 
Seattle has a good use for something not 
generally associated with a church— 
cookie jar. Unlike most cookie jars, how- 
ever, it contains—not cookies—but pen- 
nies. 

Every Sunday morning, when the serv- 








ice is over, the congregation files past the 
jar and drops in a few pennies. The money 
goes to the Presbyterian Church’s Restora- 
tion Fund. 

As one would expect, there is a story 
behind this. One morning several weeks 
ago, Leonard C. Brown, Westminster 
Church’s pastor, found a cookie jar brim- 
ful of pennies in front of his study door. 
He investigated. Mr. Brown found it had 
come from a veteran in his congregation, 
a young man who had spent four yeats 
with a navy amphibious force fighting ® 
New Guinea and the Philippine Islands, _ 


When the veteran heard that part 
the Restoration Fund would go to 
sions in the areas where he had fought 
wanted to contribute to the Fund. T® 
cookie jar was loaded with 3679 penniés, 
the result of a year’s penny saving. 
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Olive Bowen 


Courts Take Over 
In Dixon, N. M. 


The “little fight” in Dixon, New Mex- 
ico was a little fight no longer. One month 
ago this week, the Dixon Free Schools 
Committee (P.L., Feb. 14, 28), through 
Attorney Harry L. Bigbee, filed suit to 
prevent members of Catholic teaching or- 
ders (mostly nuns) from instructing in 
the New Mexico public schools. This week 
preliminary hearings on the case were 
scheduled in Santa Fe’s First Judicial Dis- 
trict Court. 

The forty-page suit was directed at 235 
defendants, including 145 Catholic nuns, 
brothers and priests, New Mexico’s gov- 
emor and state school superintendent, 
and school boards in sixteen counties and 
towns. The issue involved (as in the 
Champaign, Illinois, religious education 
case—see page 6) was separation of 


Porfirio Romero 
The Dixon Free School Committee secretaries 

















Presbyterian Pastor Stevens 
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Lydia Zellers 
faced a long fight. 


Church and State. Although the Free 
Schools Committee had hardly enough 
money to pay Attorney Bigbee’s retainer 
fee, he pledged that the case would be 
carried to the United States Supreme 
Court if necessary. The trial will prob- 
ably take place in May or June. 

The suit asks, among other things: 
(1) that all schools named in the com- 
plaint be declared parochial schools and 
be ineligible to receive funds; (2) that all 
members of Catholic teaching orders be 
forever barred from teaching in New Mex- 
ico public schools; (3) that salaries being 
paid the teaching nuns and brothers be 
declared an illegal expenditure of public 
funds; (4) that no New Mexico tax-sup- 
ported school be conducted in church- 
owned property; and (5) an injunction 
barring the state budget director from 
making or approving any school budget 
paying public funds to religious order 
members. (The annual total paid by New 
Mexico to Catholic teachers has now 
reached $395,337.60.) 

The text of the suit also contained a 
detailed accounting of the facts which 
first brought the Dixon controversy to 
light. Among the abuses stated were the 
following: (1) compelling or encouraging 
of public school students to study and 
learn the Catholic catechism; (2) holding 
regularly scheduled classes for the teach- 
ing of Catholicism during school hours; 
(3) placing of holy shrines and holy pic- 
tures in public school classrooms; (4) en- 
couraging of students to go to Catholic 
confession both during and after school 
hours; (5) usage of more than sixty-seven 
different kinds of Catholic-indoctrinated 
books and magazines in the course of 
public school instruction. 

The complaint said further that the 
state board of education and the local 
boards “refused and failed to take any 
action to stop teaching of sectarian or de- 





nominational religion” in the public 
schools, although requested more than 
once to do so. It stated, moreover, that 
the New Mexico attorney general had 
“declined” to take the suit on behalf of 
the residents of New Mexico. 

The attorney general was not the 
only state official who tried to steer clear 
of the Dixon controversy. State School 
Superintendent Charles Rose was quoted 
in the Santa Fe New Mexican as saying 
he, as state school superintendent, was not 
taking part in “this little fight that is tak- 
ing place at Dixon. I am too big for that.” 
The New Mexican’s Will Harrison com- 
mented, “Maybe he’s not as big as he 
thought he was.” Mr. Rose was de- 
fendant No. 7 listed in the Dixon suit. 

Governor Thomas J. Mabry of New 
Mexico, whose present term of office ex- 
pires this year, also had some things to 
say about the Dixon affair. Governor 
Mabry, who is also a defendant, declared 
that persons outside the state appeared 
much more interested in the Dixon con- 
troversy than the people in the state. He 
added, “The Catholic Church has for years 
operated schools out of its own funds in 
out-of-the-way places where public schools 
were not available . . . it was the only 
organization which provided education for 
the scattered population in these areas.” 

Two weeks after this statement, Gov- 
ernor Mabry was challenged on both 
counts by the Reverend J. Paul Stevens, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Taos, New Mexico. Mr. Stevens told the 
governor of the concern in New Mexico 
about the Dixon situation and reflected a 
bit upon New Mexican history. 

He said, “Possibly you are unaware that 
quite a number of people in New Mexico 
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are vitally concerned with this issue, and 
they have not felt they were doing wrong 
to interest others outside the state. Basi- 
cally the Dixon problem is . . . one of 
preserving that .. . principle of the sep- 
aration of the Church and State.” 

He also took issue with Governor 
Mabry’s statement that the Catholic 
Church “was the only organization which 
provided education for the scattered pop- 
ulation” in “out-of-the-way places.” 

Mr. Stevens referred to schools con- 
ducted by Protestant churches, including 


Presbyterian U.S.A., Congregational, 
Methodist and United Brethren, and 
stated: “Since 1870 the Presbyterian 


Church has operated out of its own funds 
schools in forty-three of the Spanish vil- 
lages of New Mexico. . . . When the pub- 
lic school was of good standard, the 
Church withdrew its mission school. . . . 
The other denominations mentioned have 
rendered similar noteworthy service in the 
state, and I feel sure that none of them 
ever attempted to continue their mission 
schools under the guise of public schools 
supported from state funds.” 

Governor Mabry was quick to reply. 


In a letter to J. Paul Stevens, he said, “As 
a Protestant (he also is a Presbyterian) 
and a Mason as well, I deplore any efforts 
to stir up.religious misunderstanding and 
to promote bigotry of any sort, whether 
by Catholics or Protestants. .. .” 

Governor Mabry continued: “There 
have been incidents, doubtless, where these 
sisters of the Catholic faith have, in their 
overzealousness, and perhaps without 
thinking the problems out, participated 
in practices which would justify the 
charge of introducing religion in the 
schoolroom. . . . I also believe that the 
state and local boards of education, 
through the years, have tried to avoid any 
such mistakes. . . . 

“IT am sure neither those of my and 
your faith, or the Catholics, are wholly 
blameless in these periodic efforts to gain 
advantage for their respective faiths, but 
the point I make is that these exaggera- 
tions of fact, and this emphasis upon iso- 


lated violations should not . . . give our 
state this unenviable advertising,” the 
governor concluded. But twenty-eight 


New Mexican citizens from seven counties 
had had enough of the so-called “isolated 
violations” that Governor Mabry admitted. 
Less than a week after this last statement, 
the Dixon suit was filed. Eight of the 
plaintiffs in the suit are Presbyterians. 
They include the three secretaries of the 








PRESBYTERIAN LIFE TELEGRAM 
321 South Fourth St., 
Philadelphia 

General Council has proclaimed period between 

' April 4 and May 31 as concentrated Restoration 

4 ' , . . . 

? Campaign period during which completion of 

? $27,000,000 should be major objective of every 

} church and every presbytery. 

' During 60-day-—period, churches and presbyteries 
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must be done. 
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which have not raised full quotas are asked to do 
so. Staffs and field representatives of Boards 
§ asked to give priority to completion of Fund. 


All churches, including more than 5,000 which 
have completed quotas are asked to join in obser- 
vance of voluntary day of sharing on Sunday, May 
As of March 24, $2,957,482 remains to be 
Dr. George Emerson Barnes, President, 
Restoration Fund Commission: 
Victory can be achieved through one 
more strong pull together in the spirit of the 


-H. A. DALZELL, 
Executive Director, 
Restoration Fund Commission 
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Free Schools Committee (see photo, page 
9), J. Paul Stevens, and pastors from 
Presbyterian Churches in Dixon, Las 
Vegas, and Mora, New Mexico. 

And the fight will be a tough one 
Mrs. Lydia C. Zellers, daughter of , 
Presbyterian minister and one of the Free 
Schools secretaries, says that New Mexico 
Catholics are ready to “defend their 
stand to the last.” In New Mexico, the 
Catholics, with some 160,000 members, 
outnumber the Protestants by over two 
to one: there are only a little over 7,000 
Presbyterians in New Mexico. Mrs. Zellers 
adds, “We have been told that the Knights 
of Columbus have underwritten all costs 
for the opposition. Several law firms haye 
been employed to defend them. No or 
ganization has offered us such aid. . . .” 

Clear-thinking J. Paul Stevens of the 
Taos Presbyterian Church says: “If a 
decision favorable to the plaintiffs js 
handed down by the courts, this should 
remedy the whole problem in New Mexico 
as far as it concerns the actual presence 
of nuns and brothers in the paid teaching 
staff of the public schools. Such a deci- 
sion would set a helpful legal precedent 

. in other states. .. . At any rate, in 
that part of the United States where 
Roman Catholic missions were established 
before the first settlers landed at James- 
town . . . the unhealthy Church-State 
problem is being legally aired in all its 
phases.” 


The South Takes 


An Important Step 


While the breach between President 
Truman and the Southern Democrats wid- 
ened, there were encouraging signs that 
the fight over civil rights would help both 
the Negro and the South. 

The most encouraging signs were in the 
field of education. In late February, the 
University of Arkansas shattered prece- 
dent by admitting a Negro to its law 
school. Late last month, a committee of 
graduate school deans from the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma and Oklahoma A. & M. 
College recommended admission of Ne- 
groes to graduate and professional schools 
of the two institutions. 

Last month also, the Southern Gover- 
nors conference, which earlier precipitated 
the Southern revolt against President Trv- 
man, came up with a surprising plan to 
better both white and Negro higher educa- 
tion in the South. The program called for 
interstate regional schools to provide grad- 
uate, technical and professional training 
for both white and Negro students. While 
there will be separate colleges for whites 
and Negroes, this plan calls for active co 
operation between the two races. 

Three Negro college presidents sal 
in with the newly-organized Council of 
Regional Education at its first meeting 
last month. In addition, the governors of 
fifteen Southern states have been asked 
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Dr. Warren: Hope for the South. 


each to appoint an outstanding Negro edu- 
cator to work with him in the council. One 
of the first specific items before the coun- 
cil was a proposal to take over Meharry 
Medical College in Nashville, Tennessee, 
as a regional school for Negroes. 

Why this seemingly sudden change in 
the South’s attitude toward the Negro in 
the face of an organized revolt against 
anti-discrimination by the South? Dr. 
Harold C. Warren, fifty-seven year old 
Presbyterian minister who this week was 
formally inaugurated as president of Tou- 
galoo College, Mississippi’s top-ranking 
Negro school, has this to say: 

“Sentiment among the white people 
of the South has changed rapidly in the 
last four or five years. The president of 
one of the largest corporations in Missis- 
sippi said to me recently that intelligent, 
open-minded people in the South welcome 
the change, are willing for it to come 
rapidly, if peacefully, and believe that it 
would be accelerated if radicals on both 
sides could be induced to ‘pipe down.’ 

“At the same time, it is obvious that 
these people who are hoping for more 
rapid improvements are reluctant to stand 
up and be counted, as their motives are so 
likely to be misrepresented by the more 
vociferous Southerners. 

“There are many Southerners who ac- 
knowledge that the changes advocated are 
bound to come, but who fear that they 
may take place too suddenly, ‘before the 
Negro is ready for them.’ They apparently 
cannot believe that the Negroes of the 
South, humiliated for so long, would re- 
fuse to retaliate if suddenly given the op- 
portunity. For this reason, if for no other, 
they join with the liberals of the South in 
recognizing the necessity of better Negro 
education. 

“The hope of the South, and of the na- 
tion, lies in the calm, progressive persons 
of good will, white and Negro, who are 
persistently working toward a peaceful 
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solution,” concluded the new president. 

Dr. Warren’s hope for better condi- 
tions in the South also lies in the work of 
colleges like Tougaloo, where he has been 
since September of 1947. 

Tougaloo is located seven miles north of 
Jackson. It was founded by the American 
Missionary Association in 1869 and re- 
ceived its state charter in 1871. Its cam- 
pus is a 500-acre former plantation liber- 
ally sprinkled with trees and Spanish moss. 

Through its association with the 
American Missionary group, Tougaloo is 
closely related to the Congregational 
Christian Church. Dr. Douglas Horton, 
Secretary-General of the Congregational 
Christian Church, and his wife, Mildred 
McAfee Horton, president of Wellesley 
College, attended Dr. Warren’s formal in- 
auguration as president of Tougaloo on 
April 4. Dr. Horton, a classmate of Dr. 
Warren at Princeton University, also gave 
the dedication address for Brownlee Hall, 
(see photo), the new and only Negro col- 
lege gymnasium in the State of Mississippi. 

Although the Congregational Christian 
Church helps support Tougaloo, religious 
life on the campus is interdenominational, 
with Baptists and Methodists in the ma- 
jority. Dr. and Mrs. Warren have 
“adopted” a Catholic girl, born in the Vir- 
gin Islands. Orphaned since she was six 
weeks old, the girl is now attending the 
Tougaloo High School, another fixture on 
the college campus. The Warrens will see 
to it that the girl gets through high school 
and college. Dr. Warren says, “She has a 
remarkable voice and should have a bril- 
liant future.” 

Enrollment at Tougaloo College is ap- 
proximately 375. In addition to the col- 
lege and the high school, there is a grade 





school and a nursery school, bringing total 
strength on the campus to around 800. 

Tougaloo is the only Negro liberal arts 
college in Mississippi and has been long 
known as the only private college in the 
state accredited by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Last December, under Dr. Warren, Touga- 
loo received an “A” rating from the South- 
ern Association. It is the only Negro col- 
lege in Mississippi with this rating today. 

Dr. Warren, gray-haired, tall and talka- 
tive, is enjoying the change in role from a 
big-city Presbyterian pastor to a small- 
town college president. He formerly was 
pastor of Presbyterian Churches in Walla 
Walla, Washington, Detroit, Michigan, 
Chicago, and Warren, Pennsylvania. 

He says, “Ever since boyhood I have 
felt that one born as a white American 
with such devoted parents and such privi- 
leges as I have enjoyed is under obliga- 
tion to those less happily placed in life. 
This may explain largely the satisfaction 
I find in living and working with these 
young men and women who are making 
such notable efforts to give a good account 
of themselves under unfavorable circum- 
stances, and who are making such an 
astonishing success of it.” 

Dr. Warren adds, “Mrs. Warren and I 
anticipated that we might be coolly treated 
by Southern white people, but we have 
experienced only a very cordial reception 
—even from those who are not particu- 
larly enthusiastic about education for 
Negroes.” . 





Tougaloo’s Brownlee Hall: President Warren would like an outdoor swim- 
ming pool and a student union center to complement the new gymnasium. 
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Dr. Elmer George Homrighausen is in 
Geneva organizing the new department of evangelism 
for the World Council of Churches while on a year’s 
leave as professor of Christian Education in Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. Born in Iowa, Dr. Hom- 
righausen graduated from Princeton Seminary in 
1924, was a pastor and church official under the Re- 
formed Church and later the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. In 1937 he became a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. He served as a 
delegate to international church conferences in Bel- 
fast, Sano (Denmark), Oxford, Edinburg, and Mex- 
ico City. He lectures in seminaries, is the author of 
numerous magazine articles and two books. Also, he 
serves as chairman of the Department of Evangelism 
of the Federal Council of Churches. 








Letter from 


em is next. That is what Europeans 
are talking about, now that Czechoslo- 
vakia has accepted the Communist pattern 
of society, economic and political. If 
Czechoslovakia went down, how shall Italy 
escape? For Czechoslovakia was a western 
nation, with a long history of democracy, 
and with no particular love for Russia. 
Italy, however, has no democratic history. 
What there was has been murdered or 
purged in some way by about two decades 
of Fascism. And there is little of leader- 
ship left which has a following among the 
middle classes, because these classes 
hardly exist in Italy. 

The Communists are using the same old 
techniques. They build up a solid party of 
disciplined members, steadily gain seats in 
the legislature, then wait until the oppo- 
sition begins to split up on crucial issues. 
Then, with definite policy they jhove into 
the majority position, and the “est is only 
a matter of “mopping up.” Wath the mili- 
tary, police, education, compcunications in 
their hands, the masses have little chance 
to rebel, or to hear the truth. 

In this political struggle two parties 
confront each other, the one the Commu- 
nist (with radical socialists) and the other 
the Christian Democratic Party, which is 
Catholic. Italy is caught in the same 
dilemma which faced the Czechs: either to 
come under the protection of Russia, or of 
the United States. The masses of people 
find it hard to accept either, and the 
United States is far away. The election 
of April 18 will be most significant. 

Let no one think that there are no 
Italians caught between these two parties. 
Christians certainly agree with many of 
the reforms for which the Communists 
stand, as well as with many of the values 
for which the Christian Democratic Party 
stands. The radical choice which they 
must make when they would qualify their 
allegiance, is the ironical necessity of his- 
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Switzerland 


tory just now. It is unfortunate that demo- 
cratic vitality and vigor are at such a low 
ebb in these times. People want the mid- 
dle way which is pointed to the left, but 
they lack mass support which is fired with 
the passion to stand and sacrifice for 
democratic ends. 


The de-nazification procedure has 
been somewhat bungled in Germany. Any- 
one with the least taint of Nazism must 
prove his innocence by filling out a long 
questionnaire. Some innocent people have 
been imprisoned because their names 
sounded like those of Nazi leaders, or be- 
cause they had been forced to join a Nazi 
organization. But worst of all is the fact 
that business competitors, political oppo- 
nents, and other persons with grievances 
against neighbors, accuse each other to the 
authorities, often for the sake of gaining 
favor. Those who have been acquitted are 
often afraid of being denounced and tried 
again. And judges, Germans, who in good 
faith have served in these tribunals, can- 
not stand the strain of this injustice. 
Many a political prisoner is in an intern- 
ment camp for a long period of time. Con- 
ditions are bad, and instead of de-nazify- 
ing people, they are being re-nazified 
hereby. 

This problem has terrible consequences 
for laborers and the economic situation, 
since the suspected who were forced to 
join a Nazi labor organization cannot 
work. The shortage of teachers is also 
acute, as is the shortage of personnel along 
all lines. 


The Italian Church recently cele- 
brated its one hundredth anniversary of 
the “Edict of Emancipation” (Feb. 17, 
1848), by which, after centuries of perse- 
cution, it was accorded equal civil rights 
with Italians belonging to the Roman 
Church. The situation today is not so se- 


cure. The Reconstruction Department 5 
studying ways by which it can help th 
Waldensian Church to preserve its fre. 
dom. In a letter to the General Sec 

of the World Council of Churches, th 
Vice-Moderator of the Waldensian Chur 
writes, “Our Church will need in the fy. 
ture to feel more than ever before that jt 
is a part of the ecumenical body of th 
Church, so as to be in a position to fate 
the hostile powers whose one desire-is fp 
see it disappear.” 


Never have so many people bem 
uprooted from their homes as they ap 
today. Ten millions have migrated ® 
India, 600,000 have fled from the northof 
Greece to the south, hundreds of the 
sands have streamed into south Ki 
from the north. One million refugees fr 
National Socialism are still scattered 
Europe. There are more than 15 m 
refugees now all over Europe. The num 
ber is larger than it was in 1945. Addip 
this number the 60 millions who 
grated in China during the occupation, 
and the 26 millions who changed 
place of residence in the United States, 

In Europe the problem has become a 
most insoluble. The Churches alone cap 
not handle this task. These unfortunate 
people are not acceptable to the peopleia 
their new places of settlement. The dé 
perate living conditions under which they 
must live puts them on the ragged edge af 
fear, loneliness, hunger, and despair. The 
very substance of their humanity is being 
worn away. Many of these people ar 
from Eastern Europe, and are Protestant. 

Relief is essential, but to date there has 
not been enough. Christians must find 
ways of helping these people to resettle i 
new places and make them feel at home. 
And they must exert influence upon their 
governments to deal with this problem. 

ELMER G. HoMRIGHAUSEN 


Bishop E. G. Gulin of Finland made 
some very pertinent remarks recently con- 
cerning the situation in his land. Finland 
suffered eight years of war, every seventh 
person is a displaced person, every fil- 
teenth woman is a war widow, every 
twelfth person an invalid, and every tenth 
child in school is a war orphan. Two-fifths 
of the national income goes for repara- 
tions until 1953. Sixty per cent of the 
fleet is gone, and one-twentieth of the 
arable land no longer belongs to Finland. 
All the churches in the north were burned 
with the exception of two. The housing 
shortage is very acute, and no licenses to 
build churches are issued since houses are 
badly needed. And yet, there has been 4 
great evangelistic program in the Finnish 
Church. Under the leadership of Bishop 
Gulin, and the Reverend Frank Mengs, 
with the help of 200 trained lay workers, 
mass meetings were held which reached 
high school, university and seminary stu- 
dents as well as thousands of others. 
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By JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


THIS ARTICLE is the text of an extempo- 
taneous address delivered by Mr. Dulles to 
the national conference of Presbyterian men, 
which met in Chicago February 12-14. A 
Presbyterian himself, John Foster Dulles is 
well-known as adviser to Secretary of State 
Marshall and as a. United States delegate to 
the United Nations Assembly.—Tue Eprrors. 


| WANT TO SPEAK primarily about moral 
force in relation to public and, particu- 
larly, international affairs. I have devoted 
all of my life, virtually, to international 
affairs, starting when I was a boy nineteen 
years old at the Second Hague Peace Con- 
ference. And in 1937, I attended the great 
Oxford Conference on Church and State. 
That conference led me to conclude that 
there was no solution of the great inter- 
national problems which perplex the world 
except by bringing to bear upon those 
problems the force of Christianity. Ever 
since then, I have, to the best of my abil- 
ity, tried to find ways whereby the power 
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of Christianity could be mobilized and 
brought to bear upon the great problems 
of international affairs. 

Since I came to that conclusion a little 
over ten years ago, I have never had any 
occasion at all to doubt the validity of the 
conclusion to which I had come. Every- 
thing that has happened since then con- 
firms the soundness of that conclusion. 

I have been impressed by two facts. 
The first is the relatively small amount 
of moral authority available at any given 
point of time and in connection with any 
particular problem. And secondly, I have 
been impressed by the fact that moral 
authority, little as it may be, nevertheless 
has an enormous influence which seems to 
be quite disproportionate to the number 
of persons who reflect it. There is no 
doubt whatever in my mind but what 
moral authority—moral force—is the only 
force that can accomplish great things in 
the world.| If you will look back to the 
history of our own country, you will find 


that it has been during our periods of © 


greatness that moral force has made itself 
felt. Our institutions were primarily 
molded by the Christian belief of our 
founders. They believed that there was 
such a thing as moral law, and that there 
was reality to such concepts as justice and 
righteousness. They believed that there 
was a Creator who endowed men with un- 
alienable rights, and they believed that 
this nation had a great mission in the 
world to carry those concepts of righteous- 
ness to other people—as it is put in the 
opening paragraph of the Federalist Pa- 
pers, “to show by our conduct and exam- 
ple how it is possible to organize a good 
society.” 

Among my material possessions, that 
which I prize the most highly is a Jap- 
anese colored print which hangs in my 
library in New York. It portrays my 
grandfather, John W. Foster, who was a 
great Christian statesman, negotiating the 
treaty of Shimonoseki between China and 
Japan. This print shows him standing 

(Continued on page 28) 











Since the partition of India, freedom for many Christians, Hindus, and Moslems means DP camps like. Kurukshetra, Punjab. 


Crisis for Christians in India 


Their livelihoods and religious rights are insecure, but present-day perils are forging greater unity. 


By J. LEROY DODDS 


—_— AND PAKISTAN are now free and 
the world is hearing much of the prob- 
lems of their new freedom. Not so much 
has been heard of the Church in India, 
and American Christians are beginning to 
ask, “What has been the effect of this 
freedom upon the Church?” 

This is an attempt to give a partial an- 
swer to these questions—partial because 
the basis for them was an all-too-brief 
visit to India and one which was mainly 
confined to one section, our Punjab and 
North India Missions. These areas, how- 
ever, have been the storm center of the 
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Indian views future with apprehension. 


communal troubles. Relatively, the rest of 
India has been peaceful and has been able 
to devote itself to the consolidation of the 
government and to plans for progress. 

Christians have not suffered directly in 
the communal massacres and in the fight- 
ing, nor have they been forced to flee from 
their homes as refugees. On the contrary, 
the neutrality of the Christian community 
has been respected by both sides. A cross, 
worn prominently on the clothing, has 
been a badge of safety. Even more, it has 
become a badge of disinterested service, 
for the Christians have given themselves 
wholeheartedly to the work of refugee 
relief for all communities. 
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At first, some threats were made by 
both Moslems and Sikhs, who resented 
any help given to their enemies. Also some 
Christians were threatened unless they 
became converts to Islam or Sikhism. Such 
cases were relatively few and occurred 
chiefly during the early days of the trou- 
bles. 

But many of the Christians are now 
suffering greatly as an indirect result of 
the troubles. Many of them in the rural 
" areas were tenants or laborers for non- 
Christian landlords who have had to flee 

for their lives. The holdings of those who 
have fled are now being broken up and 
Pallocated to the refugees; as a result, 

many of the Christians have become land- 
less unemployed. 

To add to their sufferings, thousands of 

} Christians had all their possessions swept 

away in the unprecedented floods of late 

September and early October. There is 

urgent need, first of all, for a program of 

felief, and secondly for a plan of rehabili- 

tation that will give these poor people 
work in simple industries, for few of them 
) will be able to depend again on agricul- 
’ tural income. 


Political status uncertain 


Like everything else in present-day In- 
dia and Pakistan, the political status of 
Christians in the future is uncertain. True, 
the political leaders of both communities 
have promised religious freedom, and a 
generous guarantee has been included in 


the tentative constitution for the Indian 
Dominion. That this is not a mere gesture 
is demonstrated by the readiness of the 
present government to place Christians in 
positions of authority and responsibility, 
far beyond their numerical strength in the 
population, which was the basis of ap- 
pointments under the British Government. 
They have been given important posts in 
the cabinet, in the legislative and con- 
stituent assemblies and in the provinces. 
One prominent Indian Christian, Raja Sir 
Maharaj Singh, was inaugurated as gov- 
ernor of the strategic and important prov- 
ince of Bombay just as I was leaving 
India. 

Yet in India there is a strong conserva- 
tive element that would gladly make 
Hinduism the state religion and which 
would impose religious restrictions and po- 
litical discrimination on all the minorities. 
Mr. Gandhi’s influence was strong against 
this group. Though he himself was a con- 
vinced Hindu, he was also a powerful de- 
fendant of religious toleration and liberty. 
His assassination by a member of the ex- 
tremist party has served for the present 
greatly to reduce the prestige and power 
of such parties, and to reinforce those who 
seek to establish a “secular state” with 
the ideal of religious neutrality. In the 
present state of Indian politics, however, 
this trend could easily be reversed again. 

Indian Christian leaders recognize the 
possibility and even the probability of dis- 
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Blind Indian beggar carries staff studded with silver 
coins. Children are sometimes maimed so they can beg. 


crimination and perhaps persecution. Other 
laws may be passed similar to the one 
recently enacted in the Central Prov- 
inces; it provides that anyone wishing to 
change his religion must appear before a 
magistrate who shall satisfy himself that 
the applicant is of proper age, of sound 
mind and that he has not had undue 
pressure brought upon him. 

This law may not have been aimed at 
Christians at all; yet in the hands of an 
unfriendly magistrate it could prevent all 


The wealth of the Maharaja of Bharatpur contrasts 
sharply with the poverty of subjects in his state. 
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conversions. Even at its best it will be a 
deterrent, for villagers hesitate to place 
themselves in the hands of the law. These 
possibilities are recognized, but most of the 
Christian leaders have been too busy with 
their works of mercy to worry much about 
them. If religious freedom should be cur- 
tailed it will be nothing new in the history 
of the Church. The Spirit of God can 
work in spite of the laws of men. 

The rapidly growing spirit of Christian 
unity made a deep impression on me this 


Youngsters like these are among the eight million ref- 
ugees from outbreaks of religious warfare in India, 


time. The consummation of the new united 
Church of South India has been widely 
publicized. It was the outcome of twenty- 
seven years of negotiation. Similar con- 
versations between denominations have 
been carried on in the North, with greatly 
quickened tempo in recent years. In No- 
vember the General Assembly of the 
United Church in Northern India sent 
down to the churches a proposal that had 
emerged from these conferences with a 
request that they express their opinion. 


Sacred Brahmany bull is part of normal scene in an Indian ba- 
zaar. Hindu’s reverence for cows is one obstacle to progress. 
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Village “dhobi” (washerman) uses age-old method of 
beating wet clothes on a flat rock to clean them. 


The growth in unity was evident in the 
way Christians combined for refugee re- 
lief. Christians from all denominations 
and all parts of the country came into the 
North under the aegis of the National 
Christian Council in response to the des- 
perate needs of the refugees. This service 
transcended not only ecclesiastical and 
regional barriers; it was a demonstration 
of world unity among Christians, for In- 
dians, Britons and Americans worked to- 
gether without distinction, using supplies 


Symbolizing mixture of old and new, camels carry their 
burdens through swank New’Delhi shopping district. 
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that had often come from the American 
church through Church World Service. 
There is growing unity in long-range 
projects for Christian service. The first 
meeting of a new joint board for the 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute took 
place in November. The united project of 
India Village Service has been in opera- 
tion just two years and is demonstrating 
how, guided by a Christian spirit of 
friendliness, villagers can transform the 
life of their villages. Technical Services 


The primitive method of churning butter im a copper 
vessel is still used on the farms and in villages. 


Association, which was designed primarily 
for the purpose of giving Christians sub- 
sidiary employment, is a union project of 
the missions and churches in the Punjab. 
The Rural School at Vadala in western 
India is becoming a united effort. 

There was a striking manifestation of 
unity in a conference in Lahore on De- 
cember 3rd, when representatives of mis- 
sions and churches in the Punjab gathered 
to consider what measures should be taken 
in view of the division of the Punjab be- 


Modern techniques are used by some industries as 
evidenced by this textile mill, largest in Bombay. 
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From turbulent India a new nation arises. Communist-con- While young men under Christian influence learn skills 
trolled Students Federation agitates against government... needed to bring about a new day for India’s millions, 

















By Life Photographer Wallace Kirkland € Time, Inc. 
Since Gandhi's passing, India has not known the peace for which he died. 
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tween India and Pakistan. Two of the 
six mission groups who met there had not 
before joined in such cooperative action. 
Some of the organizations represented 
had been divided by the new boundary, 
and it was obvious that it was going to be 
increasingly difficult to work across the 
border. The recommendation of the con- 
ference was that the resources of all Chris- 
tian organizations in the two areas be 
pooled and administered jointly. 

With all these things there is an increas- 
ing urgency felt in the task of bringing 
India and Pakistan to the feet of Christ. 
Only he can save them from the canker of 
communal hatred, which threatens every- 
thing good in those lands. Nowhere have 
I found hatreds so bitter, or bitterness so 
deep as there. Yet I also found Christ 
triumphing even over these. There are 
Christians whose brothers and sisters were 
still Moslem and who lost them all in the 
communal massacres. In these Christians 
I found deep hurt and sorrow, but the 
hatred and the bitterness were absent. 

In a recent memorial service for Mr. 
Gandhi the Indian Ambassador introduced 
his remarks with the words, “And Jesus 
said, ‘A new commandment I give unto 
you, that ye love one another.’” This is 
the commandment that must be written on 
the heart of India and Pakistan, not in 
terms of a legal requirement, but with the 
power of our living Christ. 
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One Against Tyranny 


Before our nation was born, Francis Makemie 


won a legal battle for freedom of religion. 


By CHARLES A. ANDERSON 


yi THE FOUNDERS of Presbyterian- 
ism in America is Francis Makemie, 
an Irishman who studied in Scotland and 
preached in England, then came to this 
country to spread his faith in the New 
World. In Maryland he built the first 
Presbyterian Church in America—Reho- 
both Church—in 1683. After organizing 
four other congregations in that colony, 
Makemie traveled to Pennsylvania, where 
he established the first presbytery in 
America, at Philadelphia in 1706. 

Traveling in the eighteenth century was 
dificult and dangerous, but Francis Ma- 
kemie spent years going up and down the 
Atlantic seaboard from Boston to the 
Carolinas, preaching, converting, and 
building churches. A statue of Francis 
Makemie on the Witherspoon Building in 
the heart of modern Philadelphia witnesses 
the respect with which he is remembered 
by his Church and his country. 

Two hundred and forty-one years ago, 
on-a wintry day in January, Francis Ma- 
kemie was entering Newtown Church, on 
Long Island, to preach. With him was his 
friend, the Reverend John Hampton. As 
the ministers reached the church door, a 
man stepped rudely in front of them. 

“You gentlemen may not enter this 
church.” 

“Why not?” asked Makemie quietly. 

“Because you are under arrest,” he said. 

The man produced an impressive-look- 
ing document, the warrant of Lord Corn- 
bury, Governor of the Colony of New 
York, and read from it. Makemie and 
Hampton had, the Sunday before, 
preached without obtaining the Governor’s 
license, “directly contrary to the known 
laws of England.” 

Makemie and his friend were only visit- 
ing in New York, en route from Maryland 
to Boston. Here they had come into the 
jurisdiction of one of the royal governors 
who, bloated with authority, practiced a 
tyranny in their colonies that would never 
have been tolerated in the mother country. 

When, two days later, the dissenting 
ministers were brought before Lord Corn- 
bury, Makemie contended that Parliament 
had passed a law covering their right to 
preach. The governor fumed and thun- 
dered. “That law does not extend to the 
American plantations, but only to Eng- 
land. You must give bond to preach no 
more in my government!” 

Makemie straightened. “We neither can 
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nor dare give bond to preach no more.” 

“Then you go to jail.” So off to jail 
they went. 

Until March the governor and his court 
refused to bring the case to trial. Finally 
James Reigners, attorney for the clergy- 
men, obtained a writ of habeas corpus, 
and the men were released. Makemie, 
however, had to return for trial. 

In his defense, Attorney Reigners ar- 
gued that no statute and no common law 
precedent forbade preaching without a 
license. Another lawyer, David Jamison, 
pointed out that persecution of dissenters 
in New York would disunite and weaken 
the colony. Makemie himself asked per- 
mission to speak and cited the Act of 
Toleration, which, he contended, gave him 








1707: Makemie pleads for freedom of preaching undaunted by a jail threat 


the right to preach anywhere under the 
British Crown. 

“T preached in New York last winter,” 
he said, “under protection of that law. 
Jews are free in New York. Quakers are 
free in New York. I have a right to be 
free in New York!” 

It was a telling point, for Presbyterians 
were a respected minority in England. For 
a century and a half they had helped build 
Britain. During the troublous days of 
Revolution, they had been the balance- 
wheel of Parliament, siding neither with 
the radical Puritans nor the conservative 
Anglicans. Had their moderate counsel 
been heeded, the murder of the King and 
the cheerless rule of Cromwell might have 
been avoided. 

The jury found the defendant not 
guilty; he had transgressed no law. But’ 
the case had attracted wide public notice. 
The governor’s conduct was not forgot- 
ten. Shortly thereafter the New York As- 
sembly protested against the tyranny of 
Lord Cornbury, and the Crown recalled 
him to England. 

Francis Makemie continued to travel 
and preach under the protection of the 
English liberty he had helped to preserve. 





or by Lord Cornbury, the Governor of New York. (Painting by H. A. Ogden) 
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The World Council: 
A Place for Youth 


For the last six months, announcements 
heralding the first assembly of the World 
Council of Churches (Amsterdam, August 
22) have been pouring out over the world 
like this month’s traditional showers. 

Last week, from the picturesque Swiss 
chalet headquarters of the World Council 
high above Lake Geneva, Youth Secretary 
Jean Fraser had a new story to add to the 
flood: 100 youth observers will sit in on 
plenary sessions at the impressive gather- 
ing of the Protestant-Orthodox world’s 
most important church leaders. Thirty- 
five of those young people (including five 
from the United States) will be up for 
election as official members of the World 
Council’s Youth Department. 

It won’t be the first time young people 
have gotten together for an international 
meeting, but it will be the first time they 
have banded together in an international 
policy-forming body for youth work in the 
Christian Church. 

The youngsters elected to the Youth 
Department will meet three times every 
five years: at the World Council of 
Churches, the World Council of Christian 
Education, and the World Conference of 
Christian Youth. Their job will be to pro- 
mote an international exchange of infor- 
mation about youth work, materials, proj- 
ects, and conferences around the world. 

Ever since the advent of the steamboat, 
the telephone, and the radio, young people 
on all continents have been pressing for 
such an exchange. The first World Con- 
ference of Christian Youth was held in 
Amsterdam while the shadow of World 
War II moved over Europe. Even then it 
offered a picture of international Christian 
unity seldom seen before. And, in spite of 
the war, youth fellowships sprouted in 
many countries. 

Last summer, at the second World 
Youth Conference in Oslo, Norway, the 
time was ripe. European young people had 
a mature knowledge of theological and po- 
litical matters. Asiatic and African young- 
sters from the newer Christian churches in 
those continents could offer confidence and 
vitality. American youths saw the need 
for a practical application of religion in 
the world. Impressed, youth leaders an- 
nounced plans for the formation of the 
World Council’s Youth Department. 

Spotlight—Jean Fraser: Almost 
overnight, the decision to form a World 
Council Youth Department pushed Jean 
Fraser, a vigorous soft-spoken young Eng- 
lishwoman, into the limelight as the World 
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Council’s top youth worker. “She has 
brains,” her male associates admitted. 
“She has charm,” said the distaff side. 

Her job is plainly a tough one. For one 
thing, the World Council could offer her 
but two aides, two secretaries, and a com- 
mittee of young people who would meet 
only once every two years. For another, 
there were too many petitions for help 
that the World Council could not meet. 
But Jean, rolling up her sleeves, lost no 
time in getting down to business. 

The most gratifying aspect of her work 
has been the discovery that wherever peo- 
ple are in need, they feel an unselfish sense 
of service to those who are in worse 
straits. Not long ago a Dutch request for 
money came to Jean. “They wanted money 
so that they could give their youth director 
a salary,” she said. “But at the same time, 











J. Fraser: “Americans have not learned.” 


they wanted money to run a training cen- 
ter for German youth leaders!” 

Slender, jaunty, with brown hair and 
smiling green eyes, Jean Fraser hides a 
compassionate nature under her air of 
breezy activity. As a nine-year-old Girl 
Guide, she had devoured the missionary 
books in her father’s library and worried 
about the poor. In Cambridge, she spent 
her free time dashing off campus to work 
in a center for the mentally deficient. 

After graduate study in settlement work, 
she packed up her belongings in the big, 
comfortable house in Berkenhead (Che- 
shire) where for years she had romped 
with her three brothers and two sisters, 
and went down to work in Stepney, Lon- 
don’s East End dock and factory district. 
She found plenty to do, for Stepney was 
the first district to feel the German blitz. 








“It broke,” she recalls, “while I walked 
home from a youth peace rally.” : 
Her apartment was time-bombed, 
for the next eighty-nine days of cons 
bombing she ate and slept wherever 
could. “I was never in anything very 
citing, though. I was always sitting 
with old ladies in bomb shelters,” said 

Word spread of her work as she went 
from the settlement house in Stepney tog 
munitions workers’ hostel near Lancaster. 
At the time of Pearl Harbor, she took over 
the youth department of the British Pres. 
byterian Church, and the next year 
stepped up to head youth work for the 
British Council of Churches. “Good fup, 
that!” says she, and her reputation grew, 

Last summer, when she went to Gen- 
eva to plan for the World Council of 
Christian Youth in August, she was known 
as an ardent advocate of international 
Christian unity. But she says simply, “It’s 
only when people get a sense of belonging 
together that they will realize the inequal- 
ity of education and opportunity that ex. 
ists and want to go where the need is 
greatest.” 

Last month Jean Fraser was in the 
States, turning an inquisitive eye to church 
work here while she laid plans with the 
American Committee of the World Coun- 
cil. Americans, she decided, go to ‘church 
largely out of habit. While attendance in 
Europe is much lower, Europeans go be- 
cause they feel religion has something to 
say to them in this difficult time. 

But what hit home harder was her com- 
ment in a Philadelphia trolley car. Said 
Jean, looking out at the shop windows: “It 
doesn’t bother me one bit to see all the 
abundance and luxury in America because 
I know from bitter experience that those 
things don’t really matter... but I have 
seen almost no evidence that the Ameri- 
cans, even Christian Americans, have 
learned that lesson.” 


Methodist Movie Makers 


Rochester, New York, had never seen 
anything like it. As last autumn’s chill 
descended over the city’s park system 
passersby stopped to stare. From nowhere, 
it seemed, bands of figures looking as if 
they had just stepped from the pages of 
the New Testament were clustered on 
park building steps, were mending nets 
along park lakes, were moving sedately 
along paths and bridges with the dignified 
mien of first-century Christians. 

Garbed in the flowing robes and head- 
dresses of Jesus’ time, the figures were 
members of the youth group at the Trinity 
Methodist Church. They had decided to 
do what few youth groups anywhere have 
done: to produce a full-fledged sixteen 
millimeter movie on a religious subject. 

The young people chose the life of St. 
Peter “because,” they said in their for- 
ward to the film, “he was so much like us 
—impetuous, strong, and yet weak . .. 
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Calvary was the most difficult scene in 
young Methodists’ film on St. Peter. 


deeply desirous of a new life.” Working 
under the direction of their pastor, the 
Reverend Harold L. Patton, they spent 
months in research on Palestinian lore, 
dress, and customs. 

Data gathered, the young movie mag- 
nates hunted about Rochester for suitable 
sites for the Sea of Galilee, the Garden of 
Gethsemane, and Palestinian houses, tem- 
ples, and streets. As rumors spread about 
the project, townsfolk became interested. 
City officials helped the youngsters locate 
sites for the filming. The costume. library 
of the Third Presbyterian Church offered 
costumes. The police department provided 
a motorcycle escort for each shooting. Par- 
ents packed lunches and suppers and of- 
fered to serve as chauffeurs. 

The actual filming was done by Francis 
Stone, an interested Trinity church mem- 
ber who is a professional photographer, 
and three amateur helpers. 

The filming was not without sidelights. 
One dusky afternoon a costumed boy ap- 
proached a bus ticket office, and while the 
agent bent over his work, nonchalantly re- 
quested a ticket to Palestine. “We don’t 
have any,” the agent muttered, his head 
still lowered. 

“Then thank you,” the boy murmured 
and moved away slowly. Looking up the 
agent gulped, stared apprehensively at 
the robed figure, was not quite sure he was 
feeling all right. 

Another feature was the cost of the 
production: $80.00. If produced commer- 
cially, Harold Patton estimated the cost 
would have been from $10,000 to $20,000. 

As the youngsters acted out the scenes 
from the life of Peter, Bible history took 
on new life for them. “When I portrayed 
Christ at the rock in the garden of Geth- 
semane, I could not help but feel the in- 
tense emotions that he must have suffered. 
To feel for one fleeting second the reaction 
Jesus felt as he prayed alone while the 
disciples slept was one of the most moving 
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experiences in my life,” Jack Vay, presi- 
dent of the Methodist youth group said. 

Last month the fifty-five young movie 
makers were a little overwhelmed by the 
success of their 1,200 foot production: 
over 1,500 attended the film’s premiere. 
Now the group is planning to put the film 
on the road, make it available to other 
churches. 


Turnabout 


Prince Royal’s College, a Presbyterian 
mission school in Chiengmai, Siam, is ac- 
customed to being on the receiving end of 
charitable donations. But three months 
ago the forty young members of the cam- 
pus “Friends of the Cross” Society heard 
that Hastings College (Nebraska) was 
having a tough struggle to raise money for 
a needed college chapel. Looking at their 
own beautiful chapel, the youngsters put 
their heads together and decided to re- 
verse the procedure. 

For the next three weeks, they dug into 
their pockets. They came up with 120 
ticals, sent the money to President Wil- 
liam French of Hastings. 

Although the equivalent of 120 ticals in 
American currency is but $6.00, the young- 
sters were making a generous gift. In 
Siam, a laborer must work for a month 
to earn that much. 


Said President French, who hopes that 
Hastings will be able to break ground for 
the new chapel this spring, “It is the most 
welcome gift we have received in a long 
time. . . . It represents to me the great 
international appeal of Christianity.” 


Chink in Iron Curtain 


The world may be doing a lot of feuding 
about conflicting ideologies and policies 
but it hangs no iron curtains when it comes 
to_the question of hungry children. From 
both sides of the barrier contributions 
have been flowing steadily to the United 
Nations Appeal for Children (PResBYTER- 
IAN LiFe, March 27). 

President and Mme. Benes sent a gift of 
$2,000 from Czechoslovakia. In Hungary a 
miners’ union has promised to give the 
earnings of a day’s extra work in the pits. 
In Finland, Jan Sibelius, the composer, 
and the Finnish government pledged sup- 
port. Jewish workers in Tel Aviv sent a 
$600 contribution. 

Many noted individuals have shown 
keen interest. Members of the British 
royal family donated £1,200 ($4,800). 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek in China, and 
Sefiora Aurbra Quezén, widow of the late 
president of the Philippine Islands, have 
started drives. Crochety, old George Ber- 
nard Shaw contributed £21 ($84.00). 











Ever since the Westminster Fellow- 
ship National Council took the official 
stand that conservatism in budget mat- 
ters was a mark of old age, Presbyte- 
rian young people have been jolting 
their adults with daring ventures into 
high finance. 

One example of that daring was re- 
cently set in Hackensack, New Jersey, 
where a group of 253 young people of 
the First Presbyterian Church had been 





Bruce Mackey (left), James Mackellar, George Wall (chairman of the youth 
budget committee), and Allan Walsh, Jr.: They led venture into high finance. 


The Financiers 


contributing an average of $1,000 a 
year for several years. Talking things 
over, the youngsters decided they could 
do better by setting up their own bud- 
get. While the oldsters shook their 
heads, the boys and girls canvassed 
every young person in the church, 
upped pledges for contributions by 100 
per cent. 

They are not one bit worried about 
collecting the $2,000. 























Betty Lee reads Lien-Chou plaque. 


oy peaerer IT IS CLEAR that the links 
in a chain of circumstances are of 
such a character as to be considered 
providential, not merely accidental. 

On October 28, 1905, an angry mob 
in Lien-Chou, China, captured four 
Presbyterian missionaries and the ten- 
year-old daughter of one, marched 
them to a cave outside the city. At the 
cave, Dr. Eleanor Chestnut, who was 
only thirty-seven but had already spent 
eleven years in medical service in Lien- 
Chou, pled with the mob to spare the 
others, including the Reverend and 
Mrs. J. R. Peale, who had arrived in 
Lien-Chou only the day before. But 
the mob could not be stopped; the five 
Americans were killed. 


In the same year, Yiu-yue Li was 
born to Pastor Li of the Protestant 
church in Lien-Chou. Each year as a 
growing girl she attended the memorial 
services her father held at the cave. 
Her name, Yiu-yue, means “to brighten 
the world,” and she grew up with the 
dream that she should give her life for 
those martyrs of Lien-Chou. 

Yiu-yue Li, renamed Betty Lee by 
her American teachers in Lien-Chou 
mission school, was a good student. 
She graduated from True Light Middle 
School for girls in Canton, served there 
later as a teacher. In 1936, she came to 
study in United States, earned her mas- 
ter’s degree in education. In 1939 she 
chose to return to war-torn China. 


She became religious director, then 
principal of True Light Middle School. 
As the Japanese moved in, the school 
moved out. Four times the school 
packed up and moved farther inland. 
Finally with only sixty-four students— 
one-seventh of the present enrollment 
—the school came to Lien-Chou (now 
called Linhsien). While there, Princi- 


More than 
Coincidence 


A murdering mob, a cave in 
China, and a scholarship are 


linked in Betty Lee’s life. 


pal Betty Lee took her students to the 
cave so that, as she said, they could be 
“inspired and influenced by the sad and 
yet victorious story of the Linhsien 
martyrdom.” 

True Light Middle School moved 
back to Canton in 1945, back to bare 
rooms and damaged buildings where 
the girls slept on the floor and stood up 
for meetings in the auditorium. Again 
in 1947 Miss Betty Lee came to Amer- 
ica to study, this time for her doctorate 
in religious education. As the first per- 
son to receive the Gertrude Schultz 
Memorial Fund scholarship, Miss Lee 
touches another chain of circumstances. 


For thirty-two years, Miss Gertrude 
Schultz was an executive of the 
Women’s and Foreign Mission Boards 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. As 
a young girl, Miss Schultz had been in- 
spired by Miss Elsie Sinclair who went 
to China as the wife of Dr. Courtland 
Hodge. In 1900 at Paotingfu, the 
Hodges and three other missionaries 
were slain in the Boxer Rebellion. After 
she heard that news, young Gertrude 
Schultz planned to give her life for the 
friend she lost at Paotingfu. After her 
death in 1946, Miss Schultz’s friends 
set up the memorial fund in her honor. 


Miss Betty Lee, in her trim Chinese 
dress, visited the offices of the Board of 
Foreign Missions on February 17, 1948. 
In the Assembly Room there, she saw 
the two plaques—one for the martyrs 
at Linhsien, the other for those at 
Paotingfu. 

“I tremble whenever I think of the 
martyrdom at Linhsien,” Miss Lee said 
as she approached the tablet and read 
the names she knew so well. At lunch, 
she told the staff and members of the 
Board of her desire to work for a 
Christian China. 








Will Thompson’s Boy 


Wu THompson’s Boy did not want to 
do that errand, over at neighbor 
Leonard’s, but father insisted. 

As he knocked, faintly, at the Leonard 
front door, there was no response. Noth 
ing could be better, for he hated to fagg 
the Leonards. Quickly turning to go doul 
the steps, he was halted by these words, 
“Q Lord, bless Will Thompson’s Boy” 
Glancing in at the parlor window, he saw 
neighbor Leonard and Mrs. Leonard kneel- 
ing before the old hair-cloth sofa. Neigh- 
bor Leonard was praying, “Bless him and 
forgive him, for he is only nine years old 
and does not realize how wrong it is for 
him to steal. Bless Will Thompson, too, 
and never let him know that it was his boy 
who took our biggest peaches, Bless—” 

Will Thompson’s boy didn’t wait for the 
“Amen,” but took to his heels. “Nobody 
came to the door,” he told his father. A 
little later, that same evening, neighbor 
Leonard opened his door on a small boy 
lugging a big box. “Here are your peaches, 
Mr. Leonard. I’m awfully sorry I took 
them. Thank you, too, Mr. Leonard, for 
telling God on me, instead of father. 
Father would have whaled me.”—Con- 
tributed by Dr. A. E. PooLe 


We Want to Play Fair 


@ A LETTER to subscribers in Vol. 1, No. 
1, Of PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, dated February 
14, 1948, made the following announce- 
ment: 

“PRESBYTERIAN LiFe will be published 
every other week, twenty-five times a year 
omitting one issue in August. You will re- 
call that original plans were for a magazine 
that was to be issued weekly for 48 weeks 
of the year. 

“Increased manufacturing and paper 
costs, which have led both religious and 
secular magazines to raise their subscrip- 
tion rates, forced us to sharpen our pencils 
and refigure costs. We found that rising 
costs compelled us to choose between a 
fortnightly publication of which this issue 
is a sample, and a weekly publication of 
half as many pages and without a separate 
cover. We decided in favor of quality in- 
stead of frequency. We believe that, had 
you been in our position, you would have 
made the same choice. ' 

“Tf you subscribed for a weekly journal, 
you may, if you choose, cancel your sub- 
scription. We hope you will stay with us, 
confident that you will receive the best 
magazine possible within the limits of our 
financial resources.” « 

To date we have been asked to make 1 
(one) subscription refund because of this 
change in frequency of publication. Be- 
cause, we want to play fair with all who 
originally subscribed for a weekly journal, 
this notice is being inserted again in this 
issue (April 10). 
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By FRANCIS PICKENS MILLER 






te —— WEEKS AGO a friend of mine 

and , é 

. went into an important office to keep 
P an appointment. As she entered the recep- 





tion room, she overheard one employee 
denouncing another for being willing to 
work more than eight hours a day. The 
two guards at the reception desk were 
completely relaxed—feet up, jackets open, 
smoking cigars—and were unable to direct 
her to the person she had come to see. As 
she walked into his office, she heard the 
gentleman’s secretary berating him for 
giving her a memorandum to type that 
















ib. could not be completed by closing time. 
* ‘A very crumby office,” was the acid re- 
ot mark my friend made to me later. It was 
J a trivial incident, but one that reflects a 
widespread condition. It happened that 
3 the office she visited was in one of the 
is Government buildings in Washington; to 
a an extent the protection and job security 
“ provided by the Civil Service system en- 
mn courages an attitude of “chair warming.” 
is But offices like that and people like that 





can be found in every part of the country, 
outside of the Government as well as in. 
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We like to think of Americans as hard-working people—not chair-warmers. 


RIGHTS AND THE WILL TO STRIVE 


A Christian is unhappy if he hasn’t enough to do. 


We like to think of Americans as hard- 
working, self-respecting people. Yet these 
very people who mark time on their jobs 
are American. They are guaranteed nearly 
every political and economic right the in- 
genuity of men could devise. They are pro- 
tected by law from tyranny on the part of 
the government, and maltreatment on the 
part of each other. They are protected 
from nearly all the material hazards of 
life. Yet the essential characteristic of 
which Americans have traditionally been 
proud is the thing that an increasing num- 
ber of Americans are beginning to show 
evidence of lacking—the will to strive. 

The concept of natural rights is, of 
course, deeply ingrained in American 
thought. We are quick to assert our rights, 
and in our best moments we like to think 
of ourselves as champions of the rights of 
others—the underprivileged or merely the 
underdog. When tyrants have to be over- 
thrown or when freedom is at stake there 
is no more powerful appeal than the ap- 
peal to the Rights of Man. 

But preoccupation with rights alone 
never made a good citizen or a good so- 
ciety. There is no right to work where 


there is no will to work. Good citizenship 
is a combination of a sense of rights and 
a will to achieve. A sense of rights with- 
out the will to achieve ends in social stag- 
nation and a will to achieve without a 
sense of rights produces tyranny. To- 
gether, they are capable of creating and 
sustaining a good society. 

Because of our historical development 
we Americans have tended to take for 
granted the fact that in every normal man 
there is a will to strive. We have assumed 
that once natural man won his freedom, 
his equality and his rights, he could be re- 
lied upon to continue to make an effort. 
But we were mistaken. Man, like the don- 
key, will make an effort for a while as a 
result of the well-timed and judicial use of 
first the carrot and then the stick. But 
days arrive when the donkey is surfeited 
with carrots, and in advanced societies 
like ours law forbids the use of the stick. 
Under such circumstances man cannot be 
relied upon to make an effort unless he be- 
lieves in something more than the asser- 
tion of his own petty and selfish rights. It 
is the function of religion to provide that 
belief. It is our function as Christians to 
make that belief available to American 
society. 


Why be concerned? 


As Christians we are more concerned 
with doing the will of God as we know him 
in Jesus Christ than we are with the asser- 
tion of our own natural rights. In fact the 
whole concept of natural rights is some- 
what alien to the Christian mind except in 
so far as natural rights are thought of as 
derived from the nature of God’s creation. 
The Christian is concerned with the rights 
of people suffering injustice, not because 
they are entitled to these rights by natural 
law but because they are God’s children. 

A desire to do the will of God is the 
driving force in a Christian’s life; that is 
the source of his determination to do 
everything that has to be done as well as 
he can possibly do it. 

A Christian cannot be a time-server. A 
Christian is more interested in getting his 
job done as he thinks God wants it done 
than he is in getting finished by five o’clock. 
A Christian is unhappy if he hasn’t enough 
to do during working hours. He is courte- 
ous and shows consideration to everyone 
with whom he comes in contact. All the 
petty details of life are enhanced by his 
sense of working under the eye of God. 

The mainspring which Christian faith 
supplies human life is a sense of duty, and 
it is this sense of duty of which Americans 
today stand in desperate need. 

Because we are so militantly conscious 
of our rights and so mildly conscious of 
our duties, the moral fabric of American 
society is rapidly deteriorating. The proc- 
ess of deterioration can be arrested only 
by Christian action. It is the responsi- 
bility of Christians to supply the incentive 
to put forth the necessary effort. 
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Reflections 
of the Spirit 


Resources for Personal 
and Group Worship 


Winnifred Wygal 
« 
Themes for all occasions with 
meditations, prayers, quota- 
tions, hymn selections and 
blank pages for your own 
notes * * * 
° 
“Gives promise of becoming the 
most loved volume of meditations 
published in a generation .. .”” 
Harold B. Ingalls, YMCA 
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“*Full of music and beauty, whose 
exquisite lines speak of justice and 


brotherhood’ 


says 
BISHOP G. BROMLEY OXNAM 
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by 
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A book of religious poetry by 
a contributor to The Christian 
Century, Good Housekeeping, 
The Atlantic Monthly, and 
other magazines. 
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Little Man... 
(Continued from page 4) 


who told him the way to the Cascade 
Summer Camp. He was to drive to the 
winter camp and there leave his car and 
take the “tote-road” on foot to the sum- 
mer camp, a distance of about three miles. 
That sounded easy. Often he had walked 
much farther than that, lugging Bibles and 
magazines for the boys. He thoroughly 
enjoyed it. 

But his informant had neglected to tell 
him that this three miles was up the rocky 
side of a mountain—the sunny side of the 
mountain. It was the middle of a scorch- 
ing August day; that climb, he says, he 
will never forget. 

Another memorable journey was a boat- 
ride to Upper Dam Camp, a driving post 
at the foot of Moosehookmeguntic Lake, 
in the Rangeley Chain in Maine. Burger 
started from the Cupsuptic Storehouse of 
the Brown Company in the company’s 
supply boat, “The Stub.” After they were 
well out in the lake and started on the 
eighteen-mile trip to Upper Dam, the min- 
ister discovered that the cargo that Ber- 
nard Otis, the captain, was carrying that 
day consisted of two drums of gasoline, 
four boxes of dynamite and (from that 
moment!) one scared-to-death clergyman. 

But most of Pastor Burger’s traveling 
is done by car, though not, to be sure, 
over six-lane superhighways. His roads 
are more likely to be merely gashes bull- 
dozed out of the sides of hills in summer. 
In the winter they are strips built of ice. 


Personal calls 


On arrival at a camp, his task becomes 
much like that of any other pastor. He 
makes personal calls on his men, though 
he may find them in the office, in stable, 
blacksmith shop, kitchen, or truck. He 
may ride with a man on a tractor, sit by 
the fire with a pair of “road-monkeys,” or 
stand in the wood with a chopper while he 
stops for a smoke in the midst of a hard 
day of swinging the ax. Wherever the 
boys are ready to talk, Bill Burger finds 
them. 

He remembers the first time he visited 
the Phillips Brook area in Northern New 
Hampshire. After stopping at the office 
and talking with the boss and the clerk, 
he wandered over to the bunkhouse to see 
whether any of the boys he knew had 
landed in this camp. While he was talking 
with the “bull-cook” (chore boy and clean- 
ing man), the blacksmith of the camp 
came in and, in the French-Canadian 
brand of English, greeted him. “Hello, 
Minister! I am glad to see you. I looked 
down the road and said, ‘I think that is 
that little minister’ and I come to see.” 
After four years with these men, Burger 
says, no matter where he goes now, he is 
sure to find at least one man who had 
become his friend in another camp. 

This friendship with the individual men 


Pastor Burger considers the most impor. 
tant phase of his work. He meets them 
man-to-man, listens to their problems 
about liquor, home, wives they long to be 
with or from whom they have hopelessly 
drifted, about their children growing up 
and seldom seeing their dads, about the 
many troubles of lonely men. It is here, 
as he brings “a bit of God to what js 
often a godless situation,” that he feels 
he finds his greatest opportunity to serve. 

And this opportunity comes only with 
the passing of time, with the deepening of 
friendship and trust. The night he spent 
in the next bunk to a man who had just 
received word that his boy had been killed 
in the war was much the same as the ex- 
perience other pastors have had with thou- 
sands of fathers. The only difference was 
that he could not leave when midnight 
came, even if he had wanted to escape the 
strain. Such unavoidable natural intimacy, 
he believes, gives him the better chance 
to be an understanding friend. 


“We are all one” 


One of his deep personal friendships has 
been with Frank McCormack, a devout 
Roman Catholic. When first he visited the 
camp of which McCormack was foreman, 
the two men sat together in the foreman’s 
shack and talked for hours. When Burger 
left to return to his car, the foreman fol- 
lowed him, still talking. His parting 
words were, “Come back again soon. In 
the two years I have been in this camp, 
you are the first man who ever came in 
just to sit down and talk with me.” 

Perhaps the most significant appraisal 
of Pastor Burger’s work was made by a 
French-Canadian lumberjack who, think- 
ing of the prejudice that Americans too 
often feel toward men of another tongue 
or another nation, told a newsman who 
was investigating Burger’s parish, “What 
do I think of the minister? Why, when he 
is here, we are all one.” 

The appeal of his calling in the forest 
was crystallized for Reverend Mr. Burger 
after an outdoor service on a warm August 
evening at Mill Brook Camp in Shelburne, 
New Hampshire. The men had gone to 
bed, and the lights were out in the bunk- 
house. The pastor was in the center of 
the camp yard putting away his equip- 
ment. He was thinking back over the scene 
that had taken place there. 

It had been the usual service—the port- 
able altar, the screen, the movie-proiector, 
the evening prayer. But the pastor thougitt 
of the men, the 125 tough woodsmen bow- 
ing together in prayer before God. Then 
he thought of the cross and the candles 
still at his back. He looked up at the 
flag, gently moving in the mid-summer 
breeze, and beyond the flag to the hills 
and stars. 

Then, Pastor Burger writes, “With a 
thrill that could come only in this God- 
made cathedral, I thanked Him again for 
bringing me to this ministry.” 
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The Spell of a Story 


Tue Lost Gospet. By Robert E. Luc- 
cock. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


(183 pp., $1.75) 


ackreE had been carefully shielded from 
J talk of religion by his atheist parents. 
But the little boy had learned to pour out 
his sorrows and dreams to a rag-doll clown 
he called Mr. Onion. 

Mr. Onion was Jackie’s guide and friend. 
Mr. Onion reproved him when he was 
naughty, and gravely weighed his every 
request. 

In fact, if Jackie had known the word, 
he might have called 
Mr. Onion—God. 

One day Jackie fell 
sick. The doctor could 
not promise the Thur- 
stons that he would 
get well. Jackie re- 
ferred his mother to 
Mr. Onion. He would 
know whether Jackie 
would get well. 

When she went to 
get the clown, Mrs. Thurston found her 
husband kneeling before Mr. Onion. “Lis- 
ten, Mr. Onion, don’t let him die. He loves 
you. That makes you alive. You’re the 
wonder of his life. Oh, Mr. Onion... 
Oh, God . . . Save him.” 

Jackie did get well, and his atheist par- 
ents took a second look at religion. 

What they found out is developed by 
Dr. Luccock in his sermon based on the 
story, Mr. Onion, by Dana Burnet. He 
remarks, “Do not be misled into rejecting 
the truth of this story because it concerns 
the sub-Christian worship of a rag-doll 
idol. . . . The Thurstons discovered that 
the trouble with their lives lay at the cen- 
ter; they lacked a faith in something be- 
yond and deeper than their own shallow 
lives,” 

Dr. Robert E. Luccock is minister of 
Northport Methodist Church, Long Island, 
New York, where he introduced this new 
departure in sermonizing. 

Taking his authority from Him who 
taught by parable and composed some of 
the model short stories of the world, Dr. 
Luccock has built each of these sermons 
around a modern fiction masterpiece. 

The result is a happy one. Dr. Luccock 
has chosen sixteen first-rate tales, and so 
adroitly has he woven together preach- 
ment and story that each sermon is a con- 
crete, living presentation of religious truth. 
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Jackie and Mr, Onion 


Straddling the Color Line 


Lost BounpariEs. By W. L. White. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York. (91 


pp., $1.50) 


ye SUBTITLE of this book—A True 
Story of an Actual Family in a Real 
America—is important. Though written as 
a novelette, this is the case history of liv- 
ing people. 

Dr. and Mrs. Johnston had been “pass- 
ing”—passing for white. Their children did 
not know they had a touch of Negro blood. 
When war came, the Navy wanted Dr. 
Johnston—wanted him for his impeccable 
reputation as a medical man and for his 
special achievements in radiology. So 
earnestly did the Navy want Dr. Johnston 
that he was offered a Lieutenant-com- 
mandership to start. 

But the Navy’s investigation of the doc- 
tor’s background unearthed his secret, and 
he was rejected for a commission, “be- 
cause of failure to meet physical stand- 
ards.” To his oldest child, Albert, Dr. 
Johnston explained his rejection, revealing 
that they were Negro. 

The rest of the story is Albert’s. Pre- 
paring to enter college in the fall, the boy 
was now faced with a racking choice: To 
go through life trying to “pass,” as his 
parents had done, or to announce his 
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FREDERICK W. BRINK 


be, HIS little book has a distinctive 
purpose: to give young couples a reli- 

ious-realistic approach to martia 

y preparing them psychologically 
and emotionally for the many mutual 
adjustments that living together de- 
mands. All of the factors—spiritual, 
material, and physical—that make for 
happy and successful married life are 
discussed frankly and fully, with reli- 
gious insight. $1.50 
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Prayer and You 


by Helen Shoemaker 


In the Introduction &. 
Stanley Jones writes: ‘‘Hel- 
en Shoemaker has helped 
us in this little book to 
— the spirit of prayer 
wi us. No one can 
read it without echoing 
the request of the disciples: 
“Lord, teach us to pray’ 
.« Thi ill quicken 
those who come in con- 
tact with it—and quicken 
where it counts.”” 
“This . book should be 
helpful to many, indeed, 
to all who 


dail 

God.”"—Right Rev. Henry 

Bishop, Protestant Episco- 
Church. 63 

*This is an extraordinaril 


helpful Rook dibs 
Vincent Peale, D.D. 


$1.75 





A study of the church and its relation 
to modern society in which the author 
poses the challenge: Is God Im There? 
His first-hand survey of world condi- 
tions convinces him that if the church 
does not meet the problems of suffer- 
ing humanity, others will. Thoughtful 
reading for all concerned with the 
church or the community. 

$2.50 





Is God in There? by Charles T. Leber 





HowtoLive Your Faith 


How we pray to 
change things? How can 
we put faith to work so 
as to overcome worry 
and fear? How does it 
help us to face life and 
death? These and many 
other questions which 
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At All Bookstores 


Fleming H. Revell Co., 
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Negro strain and move deliberately to the 
underprivileged side of the color line. 

In following Albert through the experi- 
ences that determine his choice, the reader 
is taken behind the scenes of Negro and 
semi-Negro life. He learns how it feels to 
possess brilliant natural abilities and re- 
main clamped in a mediocre position be- 
cause of color. He sees the wretched plight 
of the in-betweens, who are often ostra- 
cized by both races. He feels the terrible 
temptation of the almost-white to conceal 
the “taint,” and the agonies of apprehen- 
sion that haunt them, the never-ending 
fear of discovery. 

The question never let him alone: to go 
through life enduring the slights and in- 
sults Negro flesh is heir to, or to live pre- 
cariously on a lie? If he were truthful, “it 
could never be undone. All his life he 
would sit, pencil in hand, before those 
printed blanks which read ‘Race: White or 
Negro—’ and for him there could be only 
one answer.” 

The climax of the book, when Albert 
acknowledges his race and shoulders its 
burdens, is told with restraint and delicacy, 
and makes an unforgettable impact. 

Though dealing with material similar to 
that of Kingsblood Royal, this book has 
none of the bombast and arm-waving hero- 
ics of Lewis’ much longer novel. Lost 
Boundaries is a quiet, moving book. 


The Submerged Three-fifths 

TEACHING THE WorLD TO REapD. By 
Frank C. Laubach. Friendship Press, New 
York. (246 pp., $2) 


HREE-FIFTHS of the world’s adults can 

not read or write. Herbert Hoover, 
Harold Stassen, and other national leaders 
place illiteracy among the top five prob- 
lems facing civilization. 

Frank Laubach, the Congregational mis- 
sionary who has done more than any other 
man in our time to advance the frontier of 
literacy, has given us 
a book that will be of 
interest to parents, 
teachers, missionaries, 
and anyone with a 
concern for the world 
beyond his own back 
door. 

Working among the 
Philippine Moros 
early in the 1930's, 
Dr. Laubach devel- 
oped a rapid system of teaching people to 
read. Since then, he has conducted literacy 
campaigns in ninety languages on four con- 
tinents, in such countries as Ethiopia, 
Egypt, Mexico, Iraq, and Iran. 

In this book Dr. Laubach reveals his 
basic-sound and key-word system of teach- 
ing, as well as the famous “each one teach 


F. C. Laubach 


one” method, through which new literate 
themselves have disseminated their knoyw. 
edge with astounding speed over unde. 
veloped portions of the globe. 


Bedside Reading 


PraYER AND You. By Helen Smith 
Shoemaker. Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York. (157 pp., $1.75) 


| eae AND You is a little book of quie 
inspiration. In it, the author, Hele, 
Smith Shoemaker, deals simply and mat. 
ter-of-factly with the importance of 
prayer, speaking in everyday language 
even as you and I. This is no pastor] 
theological thesis. Her story is told largely 
in terms of the personal experiences of or. 
dinary people—boys in the service, friends 
confronted with personal crisis or illness, 
groups of people directing their prayerful 
efforts towards some serious problems, 
These incidents are not intended to drama. 
tize the obviously miraculous of Eddie 
Rickenbacher’s bird on the head, though 
there are miracles among them; they are 
set forth as accumulative evidence of the 
power of prayer in life. 

The contents of the book can be 
summed up briefly: praying is effective 
and people should do more of it. 

In an introduction, E. Stanley Jones 
commends the book. 
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LIVING—1948 


them? Radio directors, who have 
been scratching their heads over this prob- 
lem for a long time, are finding that the 
radio documentary comes close to filling 
the bill. 

Webster’s New International Dictionary 
says the documentary method is “record- 
ing or depicting in artistic form a factual 
or authoritative presentation as of an 
event of a social or cultural phenomenon.” 
In the radio documentary, music, drama, 
narrative and human interest are employed 
to put across the message. 


_. To inform people without boring 


Dr. George H. Gallup 


The increasingly popular documentary 
technique is employed in a new series by 
NBC called “Living—1948.” Intended to 
set Americans thinking about currently 
important issues, the program deals with 
such subjects as divorce, mental health, 
schools, journalism, and what Europeans 
think of the United States. 

On the agenda for “Living—1948” 
broadcasts (Sunday, 4:35-5:00 P.M. 
E.S.T.) are subjects like these: 

“What Does Europe Think of Us?” 

“Silver Cords and Apron Strings.” (Are 
we becoming a nation of Walter Mittys 
and Mr. Wimples? The program probes 
the increasing influence of women in 
American life). 

“How Secure Are We?” 
view of the U.S.). 


Radio Editorials 


If radio stations decide to permit edi- 
torializing, they should be required to give 


(A military 
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the pro and the con on every issue. This 
was the recommendation made recently by 
the Religious Radio Association before the 
Federal Communications Commission. The 
Commission was holding hearings on the 
Mayflower decision, the much-debated 
1941 ruling which prohibits radio stations 
from expressing editorial opinions in their 
broadcasts. 

A statement from the Religious Radio 
Association said radio stations should be 
“required to provide an equal amount of 
time, and time of equal importance to 
representatives and responsible organiza- 
tions . . . who desire to express opposing 
viewpoints.” 

Against radio editorializing of any sort 
was another religious radio organization: 
the Joint Religious Radio Committee. This 
Organization, which is sponsored by the 
Congregational Christian, Methodist, 
United Church of Canada, and Presbyte- 
rian, U.S.A. Churches, picked as its target 
the argument that the situation of radio 
and newspapers is the same. This is errone- 
ous on two counts, said the Joint Re- 
ligious Radio Committee. 

(1) The newspaper is a “private enter- 
prise which exists and achieves success en- 
tirely on the basis of public sufferance. 
The radio station, on the other hand, is 
privileged to use a limited and fixed public 
facility.” 

(2) Listeners are not always in a posi- 
tion to reject a radio station with whose 
editorial views they disagree and turn to 
another station; many communities have 
only one station. 

When the FCC adjourned (to meet 
again April 19) the fate of the Mayflower 
decision still hung in the balance. 


Five-Minute Program 

Seventeen radio stations in Pennsylvania 
are broadcasting the new, five-minute re- 
ligious radio program, “This is Our Life,” 
produced by the Joint Committee on 
Radio of the Pennsylvania State Council 
of Christian Education and the Pennsyl- 
vania Council of Churches. 

The five-day-a-week series is sponsored 
on each station by a local interdenomina- 
tional agency—council of churches, min- 
isterial association or country Church 
School association. 

“This is Our Life” is intended for the 
non-churchgoer. Dramatic stories point up 
a religious moral applicable to daily living. 
Each story stresses some basic Christian 
truth or principle at work in a real life 
situation. The programs are the work of 
David Bennett, program director of Sta- 
tion WKBO, Harrisburg, an active church- 
man and twice winner of the NBC yearly 
award for the best local NBC announcer. 

The program is now available for spon- 
sorship by state and city councils in other 
states. “This Is Our Life” is administered 
by George B. Ahn, Jr., executive secretary 
of the Joint Committee on Radio, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 
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THE fact that 80-year-old BLOOMFIELD 
COLLEGE has tripled her enrollment, ex- 
panded her faculty, enlarged her curriculum, 
and completely modernized her facilities, 
does not change her status as a small col- 
lege—where classes are individualized . . . 
where every student knows all the others . . . 
where the whole campus turns out for the 
basketball games and the socials . . . 
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MORAL FORCE... 
(Continued from page 13) 


there at the table with the Chinese delega- 
tion headed by Li Hung Chang seated at 
his right, and the Japanese delegation 
headed by Prince Ito seated at his left, 
and he stands there between them with 
his arms outstretched, apparently laying 
down the law between them. Well, that 
stands for a great deal to me. Here was 
an American, born in a log cabin in Indi- 
ana, who in the space of his lifetime 
emerged so that he was called in to arbi- 
itrate between two great, old established 


‘civilizations of the world—China and 


Japan. And why was that? That was not 
just because of his individual qualities. 
It was because he partook of the great 
quality which possessed our nation at that 
time, a quality of righteousness and jus- 
tice that was the quality for which all 
men everywhere were reaching out, and 
we were able to supply it because in 
essence we were a Christian nation. 
Those were our days of greatness. Since 
then we have waxed greater in material 
power and material possessions. Instead 
of being one of the small and, in a material 
sense, insignificant nations of the world, 
we have become in a material sense the 
greatest nation of the world. But in the 
process, I fear we have lost many of the 
qualities which in the past made us truly 
great. There is not, I feel, among those 
in high office the same conscious sense of 
Christian duty which prevailed in those 
earlier days; and there is not among our 
people the same degree of a Christian 
sense of duty to God and our fellow man 
which made our freedom tolerable. For we 
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must remember that|the freedom of which 
we talk, and for which our nation particy. 
larly stands is a freedom which cannot 
exist and which is socially intolerable yp. 
less the individuals who possess it have 
the qualities of self-control, self-restraint 
and self-sacrifice, a sense of duty to God 
and fellow man which alone makes free. 
dom tolerable. 

During the past 30 years, we have seen 
that another power has risen to great pre. 
eminence in the world, and that is the 
power of the Soviet Union. How dogs 
that come about? Well, in part, the Soviet 
Union as a national state has expanded as 
a result of the Second World War into 
some of the territories which were ad- 
jacent to it. But the power of the Soviet 
Union, and particularly of the Soviet 
Communist Party, in the world is due to 
the fact that while in a sense the Soviet 
state moved into a power vacuum in Ewu- 
rope and Asia, the Soviet Communist 
Party has moved into a moral vacuum in 
the world. 

What has given Soviet Communism its 
tremendous influence over men every- 
where in the world? It is the moral slogans 
which they have adopted and expressed. 
They profess to stand for an end of eco- 
nomic imperialism and exploitation of man 
by man. They profess to stand for the 
end of colonial imperialism. They profess 
to advocate distribution according to need 
and they profess to stand for the dignity 
of the individual irrespective of color and 
race. It is because the leaders of the 
Soviet Communist Party have seized hold 
of those moral slogans that they have be- 
come a potent influence all over the world. 


What are the slogans? 


What are those slogans of which they 
have seized hold? They are nothing but 
the same slogans—the same beliefs, I say 
here—for which America has stood as a 
Christian nation and for which the Church 
of Christ stands. Christianity stands for 
the ending of the exploitation of man by 
man. Christianity stands for the ending 
of imperialist colonial exploitation. The 
idea “from each according to his ability; 
to each according to his need,” recorded in 
Matthew, is found also in the second 
chapter of Acts, where it is said that the 
disciples had everything in common and 
distributed according to need. And cer- 
tainly Christianity stands for the equal 
dignity and worth of human beings witb- 
out regard to color or race. 

But it seemed Christianity had 10 
longer become militant in favor of these 
great Christian principles. Recognizing 
that we had failed-to stand militantly for 
those principles, leaders of Soviet Com- 
munism took over those~principles and 
professed them to the world as the things 
for which Communism was standing. 

Now, if I believed that the Soviet Com- 
munist Party really stood for those things 
and was really adopting means which were 
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The Reverend L. Evans, pastor Hollywood First Presbyterian Church, and Mrs. 
J. Irvine, president, National Council of Women’s Organizations, congratulate 
speaker Dulles at meeting of National Council of Presbyterian Men, Chicago. 


calculated to achieve them, I would be the 
first to be a member of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. But I know on the basis of 
very considerable experience and actual 
presence in the Soviet Union that it has 
seized upon those slogans as the Trojan 
horses with which it would penetrate into 
our society. The things for which they 
stand and the methods and means which 
they advocate are such that, in fact, they 
will bring about, and in Russia are bring- 
ing about, results which are quite the con- 
trary of those which they profess to seek. 

But the important and the significant 
thing about what has happened, and the 
reason why I bring it to your attention, 
is the fact that the leaders of the Soviet 
Communist Party have been smart enough 
to see that the way to get influence in the 
world is to sponsor great moral principles. 

What about the United Nations? United 
Nations is a place where the moral judg- 
ments of the world can be recorded. That 
is all that it is today, and it cannot today 
be more than that. United Nations is not 
a world government where men can pass 
laws which, as such, operate in their own 
right upon the nations and peoples every- 
where. It is not in my opinion practical 
to turn it into such an organization at the 
present time. 

Before there can be acceptable govern- 
ment, the peoples governed must have 
some common understanding as to what 
they want the law to be. Law, in its true 
sense, is a codification of the moral judg- 
ments of the community that is governed. 
And there is at the present time no ade- 
quate common denominator of moral 
judgments as could serve as the founda- 
tion for world government. The United 
Nations is an organization which brings 
people together from all parts of the world 
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to discuss their problems in the hope and 
expectation that by talking out our dif- 
ferences we will find areas of common 
agreement, and in the end make what are 
called “recommendations” which reflect 
the moral judgments of the participants 
and the moral weight which they in turn 
represent. In that way it is serving as an 
intermediate step to what can be a much 
more potent international organization. 

Now there are some who think, or pro- 
fess, that because the United Nations can 
only record moral judgments, it is not a 
very important body. I can assure you on 
the basis of practical experience—and I 
have been to all the regular sessions of the 
United Nations Assembly—I can say to 
you on the basis of practical experience 
that there is not a single delegation that 
attends the United Nations which looks 
contemptuously upon the moral judgments 
which may be recorded there. 


For the good of the whole 


I know in our own delegation—before 
we go into sessions to take positions—we 
discuss our position not just in the light 
of what will best serve the interests of the 
United States, but in the light of what 
we believe will be the moral judgments of 
the different persons from different parts 
of the world who are represented in that 
General Assembly. I have never known 
the United States delegation to take a 
position which was not influenced by 
what we believed would be the moral 
judgment of representatives in the Assem- 
bly, and I am quite convinced on the basis 
of my contact with other delegations that 
they take a similar attitude. There is al- 
most always a very considerable change of 
attitude on the part of the delegations rep- 
resented there in the light of what they 
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discover to be the moral judgments of the 
other delegates with whom they come in 
contact. 

Every nation there is afraid of being 
caught on the wrong side of a moral issue, 
and they do everything they can to make 
their position appear to be the morally 
correct and sound position. There is much 
hypocrisy about it. Oftentimes the issues 
are confused deliberatcly. But once a 
clear moral issue emerges, that I can as- 
sure you has a powerful influence upon all 
who are there and all of the governments 
which they represent. 


Moral judgments exert influence 


Of course, moral judgments do not op- 
erate with quick precision in the same way 
as a law is enforced by a policeman and a 
police court. It often takes a considerable 
period of years before a moral judgment 
develops the influences which make it ef- 
fective. There are recommendations of 
the Assembly which have been disre- 
garded; but it cannot be denied that the 
recommendations of the General Assem- 
bly, insofar as they seem to reflect the 
moral judgments of the nations repre- 
sented, do exert a very considerable influ- 
ence in the world. So you can see why I 
have come to the conclusion that I was 
right when I decided at the Oxford Con- 
ference of 1937 that the best thing that I 
could do with the rest of my life was to 
try to find ways whereby a channel could 
be built, so that the moral force of Chris- 
tendom would make itself felt upon the 
conduct of the nations. 

As I say, one of the things that con- 
cerns me is the small amount of distinc- 
tively Christian influence that is available 
at any given time and place, and on any 
particular issue. We are a Christian na- 
tion. The western democracies are so- 
called Christian democracies. But, in the 
light of my experience at least, you do not 
readily find in the different communities 
of the United States—to take our own na- 
tion—outstanding Christian laymen who 
are ready, able and willing to play a part 
and make themselves felt in bringing the 
Christian viewpoint to bear upon these 
practical problems. I think that there is 
always a tendency on the part of individ- 
uals to underestimate their own capacity 
for influence. Now, of course, the influ- 
ence of the single individual, as such, is 
slight if he is only one of some 140,000,- 
ooo people. But the influence of an indi- 
vidual who is clearly the sponsor of a 
moral principle is more than that of an 
individual. His influence is enormous. 

I sit on boards of directors of corpora- 
tions (less so than I used to, but I still 
sit on some) and the thing that always 
impresses me is the fact that if a single 
stockholder holding perhaps one or two 
shares of stock, writes in a letter to the 
president raising some really significant 
issue, that letter will probably go before 
the board of directors of that company 


and it may be considered and debated for 
several hours. 

I was talking a few days ago with some 
friends who wanted to enlist my help in 
getting some legislation through. I said, 
“If you want to get the legislation through, 
don’t talk to me. How many people are 
there in the states from which these sena- 
tors and representatives come—how many 
people are there who are prepared to take 
this thing sufficiently seriously so that they 
will really do something about it and will 
perhaps change their own vote and induce 
a few other people to do the same? If you 
can produce out of your state a few hun- 
dred people who are prepared to take the 
matter that seriously, then I am satisfied 
you will get results.” But there aren't 
many people, even in the political field, 
who feel strongly enough about any issues 
to do that. 





Symbol of the United Nations 


When it comes to international affairs, 
a few people, if they clearly reflect moral 
judgment, can exert an enormous amount 
of power and influence. Our church peo- 
ple did that in connection with the or- 
ganization of the United Nations, and with 
determining the character of the United 
Nations. But it is not easy to find many 
people who take these issues seriously 
enough to do anything much about them. 
Let me assure you that a few individuals, 
if they really are repositories of the Chris- 
tian faith, if they really take these things 
seriously, can exert a perfectly enormous 
influence over the conduct of national and 
international affairs. No one has the right 
to say that because he is a single individ- 
ual it is not worth his while to seek to 
exert an influence. 


Relevant to today’s problems 


An individual is not an individual if he 
has within him the power of the Holy 
Spirit. We need those who recognize their 
responsibility in that capacity. 

Why is it that the leaders, whether in 
corporate life, national life or interna- 
tional life, take seriously an individual 
who is clearly advocating something that 
is reflective of the moral law? Many of 
them are practical, hard-headed people, 
and they may not themselves be Christian. 
They do it for a reason. The reason is that 
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the moral law is implanted in the hearts 
of all men and women all over the world 
and there is there a potential power that 
js terrific and which can be aroused by 
individuals who clearly reflect that moral 
law and can see its relevancy to existing 
situations. Therefore they do not want to 
take a chance—to put it in its most prac- 
tical terms—of combatting a man who 
stands for something which in turn can be 
used to arouse moral judgment and the 
action of people the world over. We know 
that this happens in time of war. In time 
of war, it is the moral judgment which 
has the greatest influence of all upon the 
results. Napoleon said that in war the 
moral factor is to material as three is to 
one. Everyone recognizes in political life 
—and the most hard-boiled of them all 
recognizes it the most clearly—that he 
must try to get on the right side of moral 
issues or else he will be defeated. 


In unique position 


We believe that Christianity reflects the 
moral law with greatest clarity. But there 
is a moral law, a sense of right and wrong, 
of justice and injustice, of righteousness 
and unrighteousness, which permits men 
everywhere to make moral judgments. 
Those of us who have the advantage of 
being Christians are in a unique position 
to understand that moral law, to see its 
relevancy, and to give leadership to the 
peoples of the world, and most impor- 
tantly, to the people of our own country, 
in turning those moral forces into an ef- 
fective weapon to bring moral pressure to 
bear on today’s issues at the time and 
place where it can be significant. 

You will remember that Sodom was 
doomed to destruction and Abraham made 
intercession with God and said to God, 
“You would not destroy the righteous with 
the wicked. And peradventure there be 
fifty righteous men, would you not spare 
Sodom?” God said that he would. Then 
Abraham began to worry that he couldn’t 
find the fifty, and he gradually traded God 
down — forty, thirty, twenty, ten—ten 
righteous men would have saved Sodom 
from destruction. But the ten were not 
found. Today our humanity lives under a 
menace like that of Sodom. A few years 
ago—two and a half years ago—we were 
all in a panic because of our knowledge 
that atomic energy could be used for mass 
destruction. It seems we have forgotten 
about that. But we have no right to forget 
this because, throughout the world, men 
are working industriously to perfect and 
develop more and more of those means of 
Mass destruction which can destroy. hu- 
manity itself. \That hangs over us. The 
days when that destruction can happen 
are coming nearer and nearer—and the 
problem is, Will our humanity be saved? 
It can be saved if, in relation to our num- 
bers, we have the ten righteous men which 
would have saved Sodom.-—TueE-Enp. 
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April 5, 6: Inter-Council Field Depart- 
ment, Cleveland. 

The department is made up of repre- 
sentatives from six interdenominational 
agencies: Federal Council of Churches, In- 
ternational Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, Missionary Education 
Movement of the United States and Can- 
ada, United Council of Church Women, 
and United Stewardship Council. These 
agencies plan their field work through the 
Inter-Council Field Department to avoid 
over-lapping and facilitate administration 
of joint projects. 


April 7-21: Interdenominational Re- 
gional Conferences for Children’s Workers. 

A total of sixteen conferences, each of 
two or three days duration are scheduled 
to take place in various parts of the coun- 
try during this period. Conferences are 
sponsored by the International Confer- 
ence of Christian Education. 


April 16-18: United Stewardship Coup. 
cil, Spring Meeting, Atlanta. 

The council is composed of representa. 
tives from twenty-six denominations in the 
United States and Canada who meet twice 
yearly to lay plans for promoting Chris. 
tian stewardship in their respective 
churches. The council’s definition of stew. 
ardship is: the practice of systematic and 
proportionate giving of time, abilities and 
material possessions, based on the convic- 
tion that these are a trust’ from God to be 
used in his service for the benefit of alj 
mankind. 

Dr. Arthur H. Limouze, promotional 
secretary of the General Council, Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., is head of the 
United Stewardship Council. 


April 22, 23: Annual Meeting, Board of 
National Missions, New York. 

The agenda will include reports on prog- 
ress of the Mew Life Movement, consid- 
eration of the 1948 budget, reports from 
mission field. 


(Items for inclusion in the “Church 
Calendar” should be submitted as far in 
advance as possible. Send information to 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, in care of K. For- 
man.) 








SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued from page 2) 


in America, renounces the principle of 
segregation in race relations as undemo- 
cratic and unchristian, and calls upon 
synods, presbyteries, local churches, semi- 
naries, colleges, and other church agencies 
and bodies to do likewise; and 

“(2) Be it further resolved that the 
General Assembly commends the Depart- 
ment of Social Education and Action of 
the Board of Christian Education for un- 
dertaking the study of racial and cultural 
relations now in process and directs the 
Department to report to the next General 
Assembly recommendations whereby the 
Presbyterian Church may effectively work 
for a non-segregated church and a non- 
segregated society. 

“We further recommend: 

“(1) That this General Assembly call 
upon its members who belong to organiza- 
tions still practicing racial discrimination 
to work for the elimination of such prac- 
tices, and urge them to refrain from asso- 
ciation with all groups that exist primarily 
for the purpose of fomenting strife and 
division on the basis of difference of race, 
religion and culture. 

“(2) That this General Assembly urge 
and encourage friendly approaches be- 
tween races and between churches to ma- 
terially lessen segregation and discrimina- 
tion.” —TuHeE Eprrors. 


Solecisms and Syntax 


« Isn’t the Editor’s comment on the Rev. 
Henry J. Reemtsma’s letter (Prespyte- 
RIAN Lire, Mar. 13) regarded as a vul- 


garism by the best authorities? I refer to 
the omission of the prefix “Mr.” following 
the title “Reverend’’—or the initials rather 
than the “Mr.” ... 
—J. K. T. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Thanks to the several readers who called 
our attention to this slip. We knew it, 
but must have been asleep at the switch. 
The style we propose to use, as set forth 
by the best authorities, is as follows: 
“Reverend. Should be preceded by the, 
and should never be followed immediately 
by a surname. (Vulgar: Rev. Carter; 
right: The Reverend Mr. Carter; right: 
The Reverend Amos Carter; right: The 
Reverend Dr. Temple.)”—THeE Eprrors. 


« ... “Consultant Mildred M. Horton” 
(PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, March 13) is still 
president of Wellesley College! .. . 
—Mrs..W. W. SmitH 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
Mrs. Smith is correct. The word “for- 
merly” was misplaced. Should have read 
“formerly head of the WAVES.”—Tut 
EpITors. 


. The article . . . about Sheldon Jack- 
son (PRESBYTERIAN Lire, Feb. 28) I read 
with great interest. . . . But in the legend 
under the map, to thy surprise, I read that 
he originated the idea of importing rein- 
deer into Siberia. .. . 


—Mrs. Georce A. Newton 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


In this case PRESBYTERIAN LiFe got ils 
prepositions mixed. Should have been 
“from,” not “into.”—Tue Eprrors. 
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Prayer al Cventng 


efforts upon the ordering of my mind, the strength- 
ening of my character, the serving of others, and the 


TERNAL GOD, I turn from the noise and hurry- 
ing of life to the peace that can be found only 
in Thy presence. Forgive me for my restlessness. 
Enter into my mind, I pray Thee, freeing me from 
confusion of ideas. O Thou who dost transform the 
hearts of those who seek thee, teach me to cultivat? 
the serene mind, which knows how to turn to Th 
in time of turmoil and be at peace. | 
Save me from the enemies of worry and wih 
ness. Save me from irritation over trivialities ancl 
restless striving after unworthy goals. Center my 


possession of the fruits of culture. 

Support me in my resolution to take time to live, 
to talk each day with Thee, and to achieve a serenity 
that none of the powers of the world can shatter. 
In the realm of silence, may I learn to possess Thy 
wisdom and Thy peace. 

I wait now before Thee, eager to receive Thee. 
Still my passions, conquer my weakness. Come, 
gracious Spirit, come. AMEN, 


(Ropert Merritt Barttett Used by permission, Association Press, N. Y.) 
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